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USE MORE MEN. 





The American Federation of Labor is not established 
for humanitarian purposes. It has a distinct and emphatic 
intent for its existence over and above the numerous reasons 
promulgated by its supporters. It might well adopt the 
unspoken slogan, “Use More Men,” as the motto on its 
coat of arms and the basis for its official seal. 

Only on a few occasions has this tendeney showed itself 
in the open where the publie could see it plainly, and with- 
out at least a partial concealment belind some one of the 
“common good” disguises so frequently adopted. Perhaps 
the most prominent example is the railroad “full crew” 
law, which has received the active support of the organiza- 
tion and has for its purpose the addition of a human fifth 


wheel to the efficient number of men necessary to handle 


a train. 

In those sections where this law has been’ forced upo 
railroads, it has increased the operating expense and reduced 

like proportion the conveniences for comfort accorded 
the traveling public. Corporations controlled by a com- 
mission that can give orders without being responsible for 
the results, as is the case with the railroads, cannot pass 
the inereased expense caused by a law of this nature direetly 
to the paying public, but must, perforce, curtail at other 
points. Having due regard for the safety of their patrons, 
leave this portion of their service 


they necessarily have 
on that 


intact and concentrate this necessary curtailment 
other braneh of service which pertains to the personal - 
venience and comfort of the people who travel. 

A much more common method adopted The Federa- 
tion is well illustrated by the active support accorded any 
movement tending to decrease the legal hours of labor for 
women and children. The amount of such decrease may b« 
slight; the result to be attained seeming] trivial; therefore, 
state legislators are often disposed to humor the so-called 
labor faction among their constitueney and place upon the 
statute-book the necessary law compelling this slight redue- 
tion in favor of women and ehildren. Little, if any, thought 
is given to such a trivial change and it is thrown in as a 
mere matter of “sop.” Objections on the part of employers 
of labor are met with depreciating smiles at the ridiculous 
idea of objecting to such slight ehanges and the whole 
matter is charged up to the general cantankerousness of 
mankind. 

Let us throw aside all disguises; let us discard the seem- 
ing triviality of the question and face the bald facts as 
they are. 

A cotton mill, or a knitting mill, is a vast complicated 
machine. It-is designed by expert engineers and arranged 
to produce certain results. The operatives on duty become 
as much a part of this great complex machine and are as 
important to its suecessful operation as are the integral 


parts of a watch. To remove a part of these operatives 
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and step their portion of the work immediately throws the 
vast machine out of balance and not only destroys the effi- 
cienev of the whole, but aetually preeludes its further opera- 
tio 

The argument so often advanced that women workers 
should be thus relieved beeause of their frailty is futile. 
The work they do is as earefully adjusted to their physical 
ability as is the work performed by the hair-spring of a 
wateh, and equally as important. A law compelling the 
removal of the hair-springs of watehes for a period of rest 
each day because they are not as strong as other parts of 
the watch would be greeted with ridicule, but it would be 
equally as wise as statutes already passed in some states. 

So much for the effeet of sueh laws on the mill. Let 
us now consider the effeet on The Federation of Labor and 
this will reveal the cause, the main-spring behind the move- 
ment. As already indieated, a mill cannot run out of bal- 
anee, and because of this when a law compells certain opera- 
tives to work fewer hours than other operatives, two reme- 
dies remain open for the employer. First, he ean purchase 
additional machines of the kind attended by the operatives 
affected by the law and employ more operatives to work 
a shorter period. Second, he can discharge the operatives 
direet]y affected (women) and employ other operatives not 
affected by the law (men). The first of these remedies is 
usually a physical impossibility beeause in the construction 
of the mill building no space was allotted by the architect 
for additional machinery made necessary by “freak” laws. 
This leaves open only the seeond remedy, and strips from 
Federated Labor its humanitarian disguise in one of its 
selfish efforts to indirectly enforee its silent slogan—‘“U'se 


More Men,” 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION. 


The committee in charge of the Southern Textile E.xpo- 
sition is now making final plans for the assignment of floor 
space and other details. This exposition will be held at 
Greenville November 2nd to 6th; the convention of the 
Southern Textile Association will be held November 4th 
to 6th at the same place. 

This exposition will be in the eenter of the southern 
textile industry, there being 2,500,000 spindles within a 
radius of 40 miles of Greenville, 7,000,000 spindles within 
100 miles and 9,600,000 spindles within 240 miles; this 
will result in a large proportion of the attendance being 
practical mill men, and the committee, therefore, hopes to 
have a large exhibition of specialties, novelties and new 
devices pertaining to the industry; we believe this idea will 
appeal to all progressive manufacturers and builders. 

The committee already have had a number of appliea- 
tious and are desirous of ascertaining the number of exhibi- 
tors and the amount of space they will desire. This space 
will be allotted in sections six feet wide and approximately 
eight feet long; space will be furnished machinery and 
supply exhibitors at a cost of twenty-five cents per square 
foot, the cost covering floor spaee and railings; special 
decorations, furniture, motors, power and other requisites 
will be furnished by contract at nominal .prices. Any funds 
remaining over and above all expenses will be rebated on a 
pro-rata basis. To simplify matters, we shall be very glad 


to have all those who desire to exhibit. write the committee 


at once as to the number of square feet of space needed. 


Sinee the exposition is to be held under the auspices of 
the Southern Textile Association, the requirement is made 
that at least one representative of each company exhibiting 
shall be a member of the Association. For the benefit of 
those who are not members, we will state that the dues are 
$2.00 per vear and $1.00 initiation fee. All those desiring 
spaee should write at onee to J. H. Spencer, Chairman, 
Machinery and Supply Committee, Box No. 572, Greenville, 


South Carolina. Remember, first come, first served. 





A GLIMPSE OF THE TRUTH. 


In the address delivered by Chas. J. Haden, president of 
the Georgia Chamber of Commerce, before the Cotto 
Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, at the last annual 
meeting, he made the following statement: 

“Gentlemen, there is a set of people, whose names I 
won't eall, but you will guess at, who have no greater 
weapon than a fountain pen which they use indiserimin- 
ately, who are trying to throw bricks because of som: 
complaints as to child labor TI have taken trouble lately 
to look into it, and it is my opinion—I believe I ean prove 
it, if I were ealled on to do so—that you are edueating 
at your own expense, infringing sometimes upon your own 
dividends, more poor people, at least ten times as. many, 
as all the charities of Georgia. I am told that in all the 
number of schools so-called there are less than 600 being 
edueated in primary branches by publie charity, whereas | 
am told that the eotton mills of Georgia, you gentlemen, 
are educating something like 10,000. I think no greater 


thine eould be said of the cotton mills of Georgia than 


1) 


that one thing. Besides, I think it is to your credit, get 
tlemen, that in these severe times you have been able to 
keep running against all the odds, that there might be 
found work, wages and bread for the people in your em- 


ployment.” 

When so many misleading statements are being spread 
broadeast over the eountrvy by the paid agitators and 
faultfinders, in their guise of secretaries and special agents, 
it is indeed refreshing to catch a glimpse of the real tru:! 
about the cotton manufacturer and his attitude toward 


the children of the mill eommunities. 





WELFARE CONFERENCE. 


With the industrial growth of the South, there has been 
constant advanee in all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
labor, in the cotton, lumber, mining, and other branches of 
industry. There are many examples of extraordinary 
achievements in welfare work on the part of Southern indus- 
trial leaders. With a view to stimulating progress, and in 
securing new ideas by interchange of views and opinions, a 
special Welfare Conference will be held, at Black Mountain, 
N. C., in connection with the Industrial Department of the 
southern summer school of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, July 16 and 17, 1915. 

Diseussions on the practieal topies announeed, and re- 
ports of actual welfare work being done by various eom- 
panies, will make the conference of great value to all inter- 
ested in the progress of southern labor. In order to facili- 
tate local arrangements for the conference, those expecting 
to attend are requested to advise the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Arthur J. Draper, Chadwick-Hoskins Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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America Must Lead or Fall Into Decay 


BY WILLIAM C 


Last July it cost us '$1.535 to liquidate every one-dollar 
Now it costs Englishmen $1.015, 
$1.14, $1.24 


to buy American dollars with which to pay their growing 


New York. 


debt we owed in London. 


Frenehmen, $1.025, Germans, and Russians 


debts in Something revolutionary has hap- 


introspective nation a veritable 


pened. We were an 

China of the West—engrossed with our internal trade, 
fearful of foreign com; etition in our own markets, con- 
tent to use European eapital in sueh amounts that the 


annual interest tribute seriously curtailed our export trade 


halanee and to that extent retarded our progress. We 


have become an outward-looking, progressive state, an ag- 
gressive competitor in the markets of the world, and the 


ereditor of nations. 


Sinee the panie which preceded the turn of/the tide at 
the outbreak of the war we have purehased from Europe 


several hundred million ‘dollars’ worth of Ameriean seeur- 


Ifles. 


Hereafter the earning of the eapital these seeurities 


represent will into American pockets and ultimately 


£0 
find their way back into American industry as new eapital, 
The 


value of these purchases to us, therefore, is exactly twice 


instead of going abroad to finance our competitors. 


face value. Our rate of production will inerease accord- 


ingly. 


Sinee the war began we have lent to foreign nations 


approximately $240,000,000. The buying from Europe ot 


American securities simply stopped the eastward flow of 


annual interest payments. The making of loans to Europe 


has reversed it. Hereafter part of the earnings of Euro- 


pean industry will come westward to swell the supply 


Kurope will have to help 


of productive capital. finanee 
American competition with her own industries. 

Loans and investments in South America, which unques-- 
tionably will be made soon, will add their mites to the 
and contribute further 
The 


of these developments is no measure of their real signifi- 


incoming tide of annual interest, 


to our productive capital supply. immediate result 


eanee. Their good effect is eumulative. 


Many peo] le believe that New York is to sueceed London 


the eenter of the world. Sueh changes eannot 


take place quickly, but New 


as money 
York surely is headed that 
way. To be the money center of the world means a great 
deal. It is no mere matter of sentimental pride among 


bankers. Besides bringing an immense volume of business 


to England whieh otherwise would have gone elsewhere, 
London’s position as a money center brought millions 


of pounds sterling into British pockets each year. Every 
international bill whieh passed through the London banks 
left in 


All the world has to pay tribute to the financial center. 


their coffers a certain per cent of its face value. 
It takes its commission going and coming on the great bulk 
of the overseas trade of nations 

The Federal Reserve law has made all this possible for 
New York and other American financial centers by mobil- 


izing American reserves, placing the ecurreney on a credit 


*Extracts from an article in COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


WARD. 


basis and permitting the use of bankers’ aceeptances.  T 
first two of these provisions make possible the ea 
growth of American industries to whatever exte 
world’s demand may justify. The third makes it possib 
for us to finance the trade of nations, just as London has 


been doing, and thus has equipped us To compete Tor Lo 


don’s tormer dominant position. The devel ypment or 1 : 


important branch of banking only has begun, and so fat 


field ot 


operations has been confined aln 


W hen it 


to the trade ot one 


its 


to domestic transactions. begins to extend 


our foreign trade, and 


with another, we shall see our position as a fin: 
ter become a fact. 


Meanwhile all nations are turning to the U 


to supply their wants. Before the end of June vy 
shall have supplied other nations with one billion dollars’ 
worth of our product in exeess of the value of what we 
bought from them during the fiscal year. Apart fror 
demand for our staple produets, $781,000,000 or mor 
unfilled “war orders” stand on the books of sixteen Ate 
ican companies. Even this variety of new business lias 


wrought great changes in several industries. Motor factor 


and shops where printing presses formerly were built, hay 


been transformed almost over night into shrapnel! plants, and 


new factories have been erected. The demand for really 


skilled labor is becoming hysterical. 


such as 


The steel industry is enjoying prosperity 


has not known in vears Even the railroads are chee l 
The shipbuilding industry is running at capaeity. 1! 
metal markets as a whole are more active than at any tu 
since 1906. Developments in the copper trade already 


have become phenomena. Even at this early state of the re 


vival, extra dividends are the rule. Copper sells above 


2015 cents; spelter prices have passed into high territory 


- i 
above 29 cents, and even lead, in whieh the market has 


sevel 


heen proverbially heavy for a deeade, is commanding 
leads ere ased 


All 


activity in domestic trade, as the 


cents a pound, this inevitably to in 
fever spreads trom one 
industry to another and the earnings of the war-stimulated 
trades pass into general ecommerce. 
FUTURE IN 
kind 


war-stricken, debt-ridden Europe has sent us $113,500.000 


\ GOLDEN PROSPECT. 


Unable to pay in for her enormous purchases, 


in gold since January 1. With our national wealth stand- 


ing at the enormous total of $200,000,000,000, and with 
actual eash reserves in our bank vaults capable of covering 
$5,000,000,000 of immediately available credit, apparently 
we stand on the threshold of a golden future such as never 
has been revealed to any nation before. 

Although born of the neeessities of our erstwhile ered- 


itors, and not growing spontaneously from our own initia 


tive, this transformation is none the less real. For these 
same reasons our obligation to deserve the good which 
has befallen us is all the greater. Had we won finaneial, 


industrial and commercial supremacy in fair eompetition 
with the rest of the world, and by the sweat of the eol- 


lective American brow, there would be no doubt of our 





ability to retain it. But as things are, we shall have to 
ook alive. 
Europe will emerge from 


t 


The war cannot last forever. 
the war furnace under dire necessity for grinding the last 
atom of eflicieney from her industries. A competitor who 
is obliged to compete always does business on very hard 


terms. Therefore it behooves us to watch what Europe is 


doing. 

A new order of economies has been developing all over 
the world during the years in which we have been preoc- 
cupied with internal readjustments and the shaking-down 
of our industries to their present bed-rock basis. Behind 
the veil of the European war-cloud this new order is shap- 
ing itself rapidly into a definite system. Socialism, as 
such, has reached the limit of its usefulness, and is merging 
already into something totally different—a system in which 
capital intrenched by colossal national debts, controls more 
firmly than ever before, while compulsory labor at govern- 
ment-fixed wages is becoming more and more of an in- 
stitution. 

The mere fact of a general European war proves the 
absolute collapse of organized socialism, and this has been 
followed swiftly by the suppression of that temporizer with 
capital—union labor. 

Labor in Europe fares better than ever before and this 
development unquestionably is to be a permanent one. An 
inerease in the supply of commodities after the war will 
lower the cost of living rapidly toward its normal level. 
The shortage in skilled labor, however, cannot be made up 
for many years, and all history shows that wage advantages 
onee gained seldom are relinquished. 

Of course the tendency of all these developments is to 
raise the European cost of production toward American 
make 

Sut it must be remembered that 


levels, and therefore to our competitive position 
stronger than ever before. 
this applies to highly skilled labor only. Other changes are 


taking place which will establish industry on a basis of 
efficiency as yet undreamed-of. 

Out in the Orient Japan has assumed virtual direction 
of the vast resources of huge and populous China. Whether 
the western world permits her to dominate China politically 
or not is of no importance. No power on earth can pre- 
vent the little Island Empire from developing China indus- 
trially and commercially according to her own ideas, from 
playing in the East exactly the same role of the “workshop 
of the world” by which England won her wealth and power 
in the West during the last 


national aspirations Japan has at her disposal vastly greater 


century. To realize these 
resources, superior knowledge and infinitely cheaper labor 
than was dreamed of by England one hundred years ago. 


THE POLITICAL POWER OF UNION LABOR. 


Europe foresees the result of this, and is making ready 
to meet it step by step. Even now, large numbers of 
Oriental laborers are being imported, not to take the place 
of the men in the trenches, because they are not sufficiently 
skilled, but to perform the unskilled labor for which there 
is demand in every branch of industry. Before the war 
the political power of the labor unions held the progressive 
development in check, just as in the United States; but the 
subordination of labor union interests to the publie welfare, 
and the necessity for reducing production costs, now have 
Europe 


introduced it definitely into the field of industry. 
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LOL). 


JULY, 
at last is awake to the fallaey of paying an intelligent man’s 
wage to one whose duties require no intelligence, simply 
because he holds a union ecard. The industrial revolution 
thus begun is no less fundamental than, and exactly similar 
to, the introduction of machinery nearly a century ago. 
Everyone knows the result of that innovation. 

Will the United States meet these conditions, and plunge 
which cireumstanees have 


boldly into the golden future 


for her? Clearly cireumstances are in our favor 


wrought 
and it rests entirely with us whether we shall lead the 
world or fall into deeay. 

Only last week the newspapers informed us that despite 
our present need of a merchant marine, the Pacifie Mail 
Steamship Company, whose vessels have carried the Amer- 
ican flag on the high seas since 1848, has succumbed to an 
evil combination of the Sherman law and labor union legis- 
November 4, 1915, there will go into effect a 


labor union law which will make it impossible to operate a 


lation. On 
ship under the American flag. For whose benefit was this 
law enacted? Certainly it is not in the interest of Amer- 
ican citizens, for only 5 per cent of the crews of American 
vessels are American citizens. And the same thing is true 
of labor unions in general. 

Recent investigations into the personnel of the subsidiary 
organizations which make up the American Federation of 
Labor show that over sixty per cent of the total membership 
The total membership is 2,389,600, so that 955,840 


is alien. 2, 
union laborers out of the 38,167,336 gainful workers in the 
United States—just 2.6 per eent—are American citizens. 
Yet their organization has succeeded in making Congress 
exempt it from prosecutions for restraint of trade, and 
has engineered the passage of a law which will guarantee 
at least fifty dollars a month and board to “union” sailors 
for serubbing paintwork and performing other menial labor 
which is well within the intelleetual com: ass of a Chinese 
coolie or a Hindoo. 

But there are signs that this delusion and a number of 


others are passing. There is a growing conviction that even 


American citizens who refuse to edueate themselves to do 


skilled labor are not entitled to receive “American” wages 
for coolie labor. We are developing a racial pride. Such 
legislation as the Clayton bill, the exemption clause in last 
year’s Sundry Civil Appropriations Act and the La Follette 
seamen’s bill belong to another era. We may see the whole 
fallacious lot go by the board in time to allow the United 


States to take advantage of the brilliant future which lies 


at our doors. 





The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers of- 
fers annually a medal to the student graduating with high- 
est honors from the Textile Department of the A. & M. 
College, West Raleigh. The medal this year was awarded 
to W. I. Smith, Asheville, N. 
him at the graduating exercises. 
to the Textile Department under the following conditions: 
There shall not be less than 50 students taking the Textile 


C., and was presented to 
This medal is awarded 


Course; that there shall be a good equipment for instrue- 
tion in cotton manufacturing which shall inelude designing 
of fabries, and that the instruction shall be of recognized 
standard. All the requirements were complied with there 
being 54 regular textile students. 








' 
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The summer convention of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, which was held at Asheville, N. C., June 25-26, 
will be long remembered by the 350 members and guests 
present as one of the more interesting and enjoyable meet- 
ings in the history of the organization. 

Thursday afternoon found the Langren Hotel, which was 
the Asheville headquarters of the association, crowded to 
the limit and the obliging officials striving to accommodate 
those who failed to make reservations sufficiently in ad- 
vanee. Those unable to secure rooms at the Langren were 
comfortably located at the nearby Battery Park Hotel, 
while a few went to the more distant Grove Park Inn. 

Secretary Carter had the registration booth located in 
the parlor adjoining the lobby. There, also, was the very 
complete exhibit of cotton goods made at the Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., and in charge of Harold C. Smith. <A 
nice exhibit of damasks was made by the Fountain Inn 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co., and another very complete exhibit from 
the Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., arrived 
too late to be seen by the majority, although it won the 
prize. 

Part of the lobby was taken up by exhibits of me- 
chanical appliances among which were the S. K. F.. Ball 
Bearing Co., the American Kron Seale Co., the Bradley 
Stencil Machine Co., the Clipper Belt Lacer Co., the Moss- 
berg Wrench Co., W. R. Widdup with the Widdup bearings 
for spinning frames, and the Day Adjustable Bearing Co., 
with adjustable bearings for looms. 

The “Wear More Cotton” feature of the meeting, which 
was rendered more interesting by the competition for the 
prizes which had been secured for the oceasion through 
the instrumentality of the Mill News of Charlotte, was 
remarkably suecessful T. J. Digby, superintendent of the 
Oakland Mill at Newberry, S. C., was equipped with hat, 
suit and shoes made from eloth manufactured at his mill 
and dyed a peculiar shade of green, which he named “Lan- 
gren.” CC. P. Thompson of Trion, Ga., had a unique suit 
of osnaburg manufactured in his mills entirely from waste. 
Frank E. Heymer was elad in white duck from his mills 
at Alexander City, Ala., and L. L. Arnold, editor of 
Corton, was likewise fully equipped in white “Dixie duck” 
made by the Dixie Cotton Mills at LaGrange, Ga., and 
bleached by the Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works at West 
Point, Ga. Alonzo Iler and James H. Maxwell wore 
suits made from a new goods of the poplin order and of 
a beautiful shade, manufactured at the Dunean Mills at 
Greenville. There were many other suits which are not 
mentioned here, but those described are typical as showing 
the interest taken in promoting this work. 

The prize winning suit for men was taken by W. M. 
Kendrick, southern salesman for the A. W. Harris Oil Co., 
who wore a hat, vest and trousers made of white corduroy, 
while his coat was of similar material but of a dark color. 
These goods were made in Georgia and tailored in Augusta. 
The prize winners among the lady contestants were a3 
follows: evening dress, Mrs. A. B. Carter; coat suit, Miss 
Mae Lucille Smith; N. C. gingham skirt, Mrs. Ethel Thomas 
of Mill News; and the cotton hat and dress trimmings, 
Mrs. J. J. Tler. 
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Among the unique souvenirs of the convention may be 
mentioned badges of cotton duck printed in four colors 
and furnished with the compliments of Superintendent J. 
M. Davis of the Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills. The 
neat pins of flag design to attach these badges were furi- 
ished by Alonzo Her, Southern manager for L. R. Wattles 
& Co., who also distributed little celluloid pocket cases 
containing court plaster. Cotton programs printed in tliree 
colors were furnished by James H. Maxwell, southern azeut 
for the Keever Stareh Company. Mr. Maxwell and his 
able assistant, J. J. ler, also presented the members 
with wash ties made from Dunean Mills goods. S. C. 
Thomas, southern manager for the Seydel Mfg. Co., gave 
“Sanipac” cotton handkerchiefs as his souvenir of the 
occasion. Another cotton souvenir was a twisted hat cord 
by the American Banding Co. 

Harry Serivens, representing the Philadelphia Belting 
(o., supplied safety matches in a brass ease, while E. M. 


Terryberry, southern agent for Howard Brothers Mfg. Co., 





THE PrizE WINNER AS HE APPEARED AT THE CONVENTION. 


gave a handsome gold filled clutch pencil for pocket use. 
The International Acheson Graphite Co., The Texas Com- 
pany, the Dixie Packing Co., and A. G. Smith of the 
National Starch Co. also distributed pencils. 

Friday Morning Session. 

The first business meeting on the program started about 
noon with President E. E. Bowen in the chair. He pre- 
sented Hon. Mareus Erwin, city attorney of Asheville, as 
the representative of Mayor J. E. Rankin, who was unable 
to be present. Mr. Erwin declared that the textile associa- 
tion represents largely the brains and capital of the South. 
He remarked that he was delighted to see such a large 
attendance and added that he was not surprised that such 
a large crowd had gathered for the Asheville meeting, as 
that city always attracted many southern people at this 
particular season of the year. The prosperity of the 
cotton mill men, the speaker said, had a great effect on 
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local conditions. Silent spindles and idle looms throughout 
meant 


states 


the southern unemployed men and women, 
business stagnation and suffering at Asheville, which was 
dependent in a large measure on visitors for its prosperity. 
was then ealled to re- 
“It is with pleasure and with 


Secretary A. B. Carter upon 
spond and said in part: 
pride that we greet you in this beautiful city of Asheville, 
the eapital of the historie county of Buneombe, which was 
established in 1791 by Colonel Pitts. 


“North 
shores was born the first white child in this country. 


her 
His- 


tory does not record the deeds of braver men, and poets 


Carolina has a wonderful history. On 


never sung of more beautiful women. We are glad to 


enjoy these high mountain tops, catching all the erimson 
glories of gorgeous sunsets, preserved for man’s delectation, 
and the exquisite paintings of beauty seemingly made only 
for visions of the blessed in the enchanted realms of Par- 
adise. We love North Carolina for the statesmen, she has 
produced; we love her for the history she has made; we 
love her for her heroes, whose names shall live forever in 
song and story; we love her beeause our peor le are bound 
to her people in the sacred ties of blood, and because her 
sons have suffered and died on many a battlefield. 

“This morning I stood and looked upon that beautiful 
granite shaft, perpetuating the memory of one of North 
Carolina’s most gifted sons, and do you know, if it had 
been mine to have chiseled the epitaph of that wonderful 
man I would not have placed thereon the record of his 
services as a soldier; of his sublime devotion as a governor; 
no thrilling periods of the eloquent orator and redeemer 
of his state; not the wise utterances of the senator and 
sage; | would not picture him as he stood in latter years 
like Pompeii’s pillar, conspicuous and almost alone in his 
tnapproachable and unimpeachable integrity; I would not 
picture him as he lay beneath a wilderness of flowers, 
kissed by the soft No! Jj 
carve on that shaft the pieture of Zeb Vance as he labored 
awkward North Carolina boy, with a deter- 
the 


rain of a nation’s tears. would 


as a young, 


mination to win and to serve his state with highest 


honor. His name will live and brighten the history of this 


state forever. 
“The Southern Textile Association is composed largely 


of men who earn, men who work, and men who ‘do some- 


thing.’ We stand for cooperation, not competition. That 
is why the Southern Textile Association was organized, 
and it is one of the most significant movements that has 


been promulgated for the cotton mill industry of the South 
in the past ten years. When men come together to diseuss 
the common good they are bound to take hold of new ideas, 
and absorb information which they ean apply with profit, 
to their own business. It is also true that the mill owners 
and the public look with respeet upon a vocation which is 


important enough to have an organization. That bespeaks 
the presence of so many suecessful superintendents, over- 
I would not have you to 
and toils all 


He is a far 


seers and ‘grip toters’ here today. 


forget the drummer, who travels all night 


day to win comfort for wife and children. 
better citizen than the most sueceessful speculator on Wall 
street. Young ladies, when the time comes to marry, say 
‘Yes’ to the good-natured, big-hearted drummer, for he is 
a spring in a desert, a straight-flush in a weary hand, a 


thing of beauty and joy forever, and, he will never be 


home to worry you! 
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“It should be the desire on the part of every overseer 
and superintendent to find out all he ean about his business. 
Loeate the trouble in your de- 
Be a leader and an instructor. 
The man who gives the 


3e the best in your line. 
partment before it oceurs. 
He profits most who serves best. 
best services receives the most in return, and the best way 
to find out how to serve better, and how to improve the 
methods of doing old things is to attend the Association 
meetings. This Association does not amount to much of 
itself. Its value is not derived from being able to say, 
‘I belong,’ but from actually taking part in its work, doing 
something and helping to make it a live factor among the 
To get anything out of this Association, you 
If you are interested in a 


cotton mills. 
must put something into it. 
thing you will give time and thought to it, and when you 
have made an investment of that kind, you will naturally 
look for dividends, and it will be remarkable if you don’t 
get them, for interest, like flint on steel, strikes a spark 
that kindles interest and enthusiasm on the part of others, 
and when things get started in an Association it is remark- 
able how much ean be accomplished.” 
At the eonelusion of the response came the 


President’s Address 


by President E. E. Bowen who said in part: 

“At our last meeting I drew at some length upon your 
time, offering suggestions, whieh from my point of view 
seemed timely for increasing the efficiency of our fellow 
workers in the mills. And it is along this same line of 
thought that I wish to make at least a part of my remarks 
here today. Although I am not a pessimist nevertheless 
I think that we will all agree there is always room for 
improvement, and that none of us have yet reached such 
a state of efficiency, that we cannot be improved upon or 
be made more efficient by ‘swapping’ ideas with each other. 

“Furthermore, the older I get, the more closely I be- 
man who has 


come wedded to the convention, that every 


met with some measure of success, owes it to his less 
fortunate neighbors to see to it, that nothing that he ean 
do is left undone, that might increase their earning power, 
promote their health and happiness and contribute towards 
making life sweeter. In order to be thoroughly efficient 
[ think it necessary to be thrifty, economical and con- 
tented and while we people of the South, have made won- 
derful progress along many lines, I fear that we have 
not progressed as fast along these three as we might have 
But to made a substantial 
gain, even in these, facts that 
constantly confront us; because, we all know scores of mill 


workers who are thrifty, who are economical and who are 


that we have not 


done. say 


would be to ignore the 


contented. a 

“When I say that we are making progress along lines 
that indieate a more prosperous and loftier citizenship, 
no doubt I inevr the wrath of those sealawae agitators, 
who make their living, and sometimes their fortune, by 
appealing to the sympathetie side of the well meaning but 
ofttime misinformed philanthropist, who neither has the 
time nor takes the pains, to acquaint himself with the 
actual conditions that He is form 
eonelusions from reports furnished by those Sons of Rest, 
those parasites, who know their job depends upon their 
ability to pieture the mill operative as a poor, ignorant, 
overworked and underpaid being, wholly ineapable of dis- 
cerning right from wrong, breathing the filthy air of the 


prevail. content to 
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mills into a pair of diseased lungs, living in filthy huts 
and speaking a brogue entirely foreign to intelligent people. 

“I regret to have to say moreover, that the profes- 
sional agitators, do not have a monopoly on the art of 
misinforming the general public about the true makeup of 
mill people. How many of you have repeatedly seen 
displayed in bold type in a number of our southern papers, 
accounts of the petty shorteomings of Joe Brown or Jim 
Smith, an operative of the Jones Cotton Mills? Some of 
them seem to take special pains to give a mill man’s name 
and occupation when he happens to depart from the path 
of rectitude. I do not charge that our newspaper friends 
purposely hold us up for ridicule before the general publie, 
but I do say, that a vast majority of our mill people see 
it that way and it seems to me that it would be the part 
of wisdom to accord our people in the mill district the 
same courtesy that is given our brothers in other lines of 
endeavor. 

“It is certainly not conducive to the upbuilding of the 
morals of a community to speak slightingly of one unit 


of its citizenship, and I stoutly believe that if all our 
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newspapers would only take the time and pains to im- 
partially inform themselves, and their readers as to the 
actual progress we are making, there would be far less 
class feeling, more mutual confidence and a more whole- 
some cooperation between capital and labor. So let us 
hope that our daily and weekly press will join us in the 
noble fight that is being waged by our mill papers against 
the false representation of the true conditions that obtain 
in our mill communities. This cooperation will tend to 
eliminate the lines of class cleavage and to weld together 
the best Anglo-Saxon blood that inhabits any land into a 
most patriotic citizenship. Let us develop a wider con- 
sciousness that we belong, as Professor Dyer, of Vanderbilt 
University, expresses it, ‘to the reserve army of the South.’ 

“T am opposed to child labor, as all mill men are, 
but my experience has invariably been that the child of 
the mill community, whose parents work in the mill, is 


far better off in the mill at work when sehoo] is not in 
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session, than when turned loose on the streets. or when 


entrusted to an irresponsible cook. The mills are not to 
This condition began with our 


The fault lies 


blame for our illiteracy. 
people before coming to the mill village. 
with the school system of the past, that was inadequate 
and failed to provide opportunities for our people located 
far from industrial centers, and highways of trade. Give 
us a compulsory school attendance law, with an enforcing 
clause, and the child labor problem will be solved in the 
best possible way. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, I would like 
to ask of our critics that they draw in their imaginative 
minds, a picture of the president of this Association i 
his early teens, as he packed all of his belongings into ar 
old-fashioned shoulder strap satchel, left his cabin home 
in the mountains of an adjoining county and walked sixty 
miles to Captain Smythe’s mills at Pelzer, seeking oppor- 
tunity, and then tell us and the world if they think the cot- 
ton mills could possibly be a curse to a boy in such a 
predicament. 

“Coming more closely to my theme of thrift and econ- 
omy permit me to suggest that the first step towards these 
virtues is contentment, or to say rather that co tment 
thrift and economy go hand in hand. For a few minutes 
let us consider ways and means to bring about these con- 
ditions. Good running work is the first essential, pleasant 
homelike surroundings, with encouragement to save and to 
invest and opportunities for children, follow in their order. 
The sum of all these is contentment and you will agree 
with me that we face our hardest problem in providing 
these essentials, because it is an established fact that the 
majority of our people are slow to make investments, 
henee it is obvious, that the opportunities which would 
appeal to the largest possible numbers of our people have 
not yet been adequate. We have tried the savings bank 
and find that not a great many take to it; we have tried 
the building and loan association only to find that most of 
us get weary and quit before we reap the benefits; we 
have tried the buy-a-home-on-the-installment-plan, but the 
majority consider the road too long and the goal inaccess- 
ible. Then, gentlemen, I submit, that we must find some- 
thing easier, something that shows a quicker and larger 
is a cooperative 


return. That something, in my judgment, 


community store. It affords an opportunity for the people 
to invest in small amounts with quick returns on their 
investment. It shows promptly and substantially the value 
of investment, and in my opinion does more to make the 
industrial worker contented than anything we have thus 
far inaugurated. It makes a man feel an interest in the 
community he would not otherwise feel. It gives him the 
satisfaction of knowing that he has a ‘look in’ to his mer- 
he is getting a square dea 


chant’s business, to see that 
And it also serves to diseourage the ruinous credit system 
which is altogether too prevalent in our mill communities. 

“This plan of merchandising has been introduced into 
a few of our southern mill centers, and in many other 
localities and in each ease that has come within my know!l- 
edge, the enterprise has become a success. We have in 
the town of Greer, two flourishing cooperative stores, one 
of which paid a semi-annual dividend of 20 per cent for 
the first six months of its existence, the other, which pays 
an annual dividend will measure up to the same suecess 


The Hampton Mill cooperative store of Columbia, wound 





up its first year’s business last January, by paying a 50 
per cent dividend. 

“I firmly believe, that investments that show such re- 
turns and which are carried on entirely by the people 
themselves, will appeal to our folks and that sooner or 
later, they will, if given an opportunity, invest in these 
enterprises and by becoming investors will develop a feeling 
of contentment not yet experienced. So I believe it would 
be well for the managements of our mills to look up the 
merits of this proposition and to encourage it in every 
legitimate way even to the extent, as some have already 
done, of furnishing the store building rent free.” 

The next address was on the Relationship of Mill 
Treasurers to the other Officials of the Corporation by 

Captain Ellison A. Smyth. 
President of the South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. Captain Smyth said: 

“Ever since the Southern Textile Association was 
formed, I have urged the superintendents and overseers 
with whom I came in contact to join your Association and 
attend the’ meetings. I believe membership in sueh a body 
as yours is of direct and permanent benefit to all who 
are eligible for membership. Mill men cannot get together 
for even a few hours and discuss mill problems without 
direct benefit, and in my experience I have never visited 
other mills and had intercourse with other mill men, over- 
seers, superintendents or treasurers, and discussed mill 
problems without gathering valuable information and prof- 
iting by able suggestions. The Good Book tells us that 
man eannot live to himself alone, and this applies par- 
ticularly in my opinion to cotton mill troubles and prob- 
lems, which are so varied and of such a complex nature. 
Men cannot live like hermits, or be like the ostrich and 
stick their head in a bed of sand and think they are hidden 
from view and be successful managers and up to date with 
their mills, 

“In a town not far from here, where there are several 
large cotton mills, a stockholder who had large holdings 
in the different mills, and who was rather eccentric, made 
it his business one day to visit each mill treasurer and 
ask him to what he attributed his success as a manufact- 
iver, saying to one man, you had been a druggist, and to 
another, you had been a lawyer, and to a third, you had 
been a merchant, and to another, you had been a cotton 
broker and had no experience in cotton milling. Now 
explain how you have made a success of cotton manufact- 
uring. Of course the answers were very different. One 
man attributed his suecess to his mercantile education; 
another to his being a good judge of cotton and a good 
judge of the different phases of the cotton market; but a 
young man who had made a marked success answered that 
his suecess was due to his good sense in selecting able 
men, smarter than he was, in his opinion, to run the differ- 
ent departments of his business, and he was the gainer by 
their ability. This was a sensible and correct answer, 
and the smart man who succeeds in life is the man who 
gathers around him the ablest brains and the quickest in- 
tellects, coupled with executive ability, and he uses in the 
successful management of his business the brains of other 
men. 

“In most of the textile corporations of the North, the 
president is a figurehead to a large extent, and presides 
only over the meetings of the stockholders and of the 
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boards of directors, and the executive officer is the treas- 
urer. Owing, I suppose, to the dearth of material in the 
South years ago when the cotton manufacturing industry 
was in its infancy, the two offices were combined, and the 
executive officer was called the President and Treasurer, but 
it is really as Treasurer that he has the most work to do, 
particularly in times of depression, when goods are hard to 
sell and money is even harder to borrow, and when there 
are numerous failures in the cotton manufacturing busi- 
ness, and bankers and stockholders are suspicious and uneasy 
and serutinize carefully and with great exactness any ap- 
plication for a loan. Those are the times—and we have 
just been passing through them—when the treasurer’s nerve 
and ability are tested, and when he has to satisfy the 
parties from whom he gets financial assistance, at the 
same time keeping his mill running, and arrange to carry 





Capt. Evuison A. SMYTH. 


a large stock of unsold goods. Treasurers pass many 
sleepless nights and have many worries that the general 
publie do not know of or appreciate. 

“Every southern cotton mill corporation is under last- 
ing obligations to New York and other Northern bankers 
for the financial assistance, forbearance and kindness with 
which they were treated last fall during the strenuous times, 
and it is in periods like this that the superintendents can 
aid the financial management by economy in administration 
and an earnest endeavor to aid in overcoming unforeseen 
and unexpected difficulties. 

“The relations between the Treasurer and his Superin- 
tendent should be close and confidential in every respect. 
The Treasurer should have the appointment of the Super- 
intendent and fix his remuneration and define his cuties. 
The Superintendent should feel that his loyalty to the 
Treasurer and to the corporation should be unquestioned, 
and a prudent Treasurer keeps in full accord with his 
able Superintendent, relying on him for the full produe- 
tion that the machinery can give, looking to him to pro- 
duce those goods at as low a cost as is possible, even re- 
quiring the Superintendent who has been given poor stock 
to make good goods and not to grumble. A prudent Treas- 
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urer will not interfere with the management of the help 
or the selection of the overseers except in a general way, 
He should always uphold the authority of his Superin- 
tendent and give him free rein in the selection of his over- 
seers, and the overseers should be allowed free rein in 
the selection of their second hands and section men. A 
eotton mill should be largely run on a military basis, ]'ke 
a regiment, with the Superintendent as the colonel, with 
‘the overseers as the captains, and the second hands and 
section men as lieutenants and non-commissioned officers. 
The authority of each should be recognized, and the ap- 
pointment of subordinate officials should be accorded fo 
the junior officers as far as is practicable. It would he 
unwise in a board of directors to foree a Superintendent 
on a Treasurer in whom he did not have confidence or 
who he felt was incompetent; and so in turn an overseer 
should not be foreed by the Treasurer upon the Super- 
intendent, or the second hands and section men upon the 
overseer if they did not wish to employ those mev. Hearty 
cooperation will not be had unless there is perfect confi- 
denee and consideration shown. to all under officers. A 
spinner cannot make good yarn or turn it out in sufficient 
quantities as may be wanted by the weaver unless he gets 
good roving from the ecard room; and in turn the weaver 
eannot make good cloth at a proper cost unless he has 
good yarn from the spinning room and an abundance of it. 
I have known of mills where there was friction between the 
earder and the spinner, or between the spinner and the 
weaver, the result being great injury to the operation of 
the plant, and the boss carder seemed to delight in with- 
holding the supplies from the spinner, and the spinner 
careless and indifferent about furnishing the warp and the 
filling to the weaver. Nothing will tend more cuickly to 
disorganization in the running of a mill and the making 
of poor cloth, leading in the end to bankruptey, than jeal- 
ousy and lack of cordiality and faithfulness on the part 
of the heads of the different departments. My experience 
has been that wages are not so important in securing and 
retaining good help, as to have the work run well, the ends 
kept up and the warp threads not breaking too frequently 
on the looms. To accomplish this result requires good 
stock to begin with, careful, honest manipulation of the 
work by the different departments, all working together, 
pulling together, feeling that the suecess of the mill cor- 
poration, in large measure as it does, depends upon their 
cooperation and loyalty. 

“My experience has been that to a very large extent 
the employment of help should be in the hands of the Su- 
perintendent, who would also have charge of the mill 
cottages and the assignment of houses to newcomers, but 
the right of discharge, the right to maintain authority in 
the different rooms, and to enforce his just rules, and 
orders by discharge if necessary, should rest with the over- 
seers as well as with the higher officials. Appeals are 
frequently made from the decisions of the overseers or 
the Superintendents of the mills to the mill Treasurer, 
but it is mill Treasurer to handle such 


unwise for the 


questions directly. He had best always refer it back to 
the Superintendent and quietly have a private interview 
with him and find out the merits of the ease, and let the 
Superintendent finally handle it. The mill Treasurer will 


always find out there are two sides to every question. 


“The responsibility of the mill Superintendent, of the 
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He is 


model by the boys and girls, by the young men and young 


mill overseer, is very great. looked up to as a 


women under his control. Many a boy in the spinning 


room looks upon the overseer as a man to be } aterned 
after and copied as one who has attained a position of 
importance in the commercial world, and in his opinion, 
whatever the overseer does is right. Therefore, I repeat 


that the responsibility of those who are in charge of help, 
especially young help, is great and has largely to do with 
the moulding of the characters of the young 


people under 
their control and brought within their influence. This re- 
responsibility that we owe to each other is hardly recog- 
Many 
tion that remains fixed in the minds of those who hear it 


Words are said to 


nized. a word is spoken in jest or in idle conversa- 


and is treasured up and remembered. 
he meaningless things, 


never be recalled, and they often rankle and do everlasting 


but onee they are uttered they can 
injury. 

“You men who are members of this Association occupy 
positions of trust and responsibility, and have been selected 
for those positions because you have showed unusual ability. 
above the average, and are leaders of men—thinkers as 
well as doers. It is your province to guide and direct 
the manual labor of others, to plan for them, and to aid 
in executing orders and schemes for the success of your 
corporation. You are Thinkers; and the following beautiful 
lines by Berton Braley, called “The Thinker,” state the posi- 


tion in the manufacturing world vou occupy: 


Back of the beating hammer 
By which the steel is wrouglit, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor 
The seeker may find the Thought. 
The Thought that is ever master 
Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 
And tramples it under heel! 


The drudge may fret and tinke 
Or labor with lusty blows, 
3ut back of him stands the Thinker, 

The clear-eyed man who knows; 

For into each plow or sabre, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the brains of Labor, 


Which gives the work a soul! 


Back of the motor’s humming, 
Back of the belts that sing, 
Back of the 
Back of the cranes that swing, 


hammer’s drumming, 


There is the eye which seans them, 
Watching through stress and strain, 

There is the Mind which plans them— 
Back of the brawn, the Brain! 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Foree of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 
Greatly in these we trust. 
But back of them stands the Schemer, 
The Thinker who drives things through; 
Back of the Job—the Dreamer, 
Who’s making the dream come true! 
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“Let us all remember, whether we are treasurers, super- 


intendents, overseers or section men, our responsibilities 
to each other, our responsibilities to the corporation that 
hires us and which is entitled to our best thought and our 
best energies, and so act that what was said of the good 
man in Holy Writ may be said of us when we are gone: 
‘He shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to deal justly, and to shew 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? ” 

At the close of Capt. Smyth’s address he was unani- 
mously elected an honorary life member of the association 
in recognition of his services in behalf of the textile indus- 
try in the South and as a token of the esteem in which he 
is held by the members of the organization. The certificate 
of life membersmp was presented by T. B. Wallace, of 
Greenville, S. C., a former president of the association. 
His remarks were most timely and Captain Smyth was 
visibly affected by the high tribute paid him by the or- 
ganization. 

A valuable addition to the printed program was the 
paper by W. R. Lynch, manager of the department of 
welfare and health at Spray, N. C., entitled 

The Evolution of Welfare Work 
in Southern Textile Mr. Lynch diseussed 
his subject in detail and in part said: 

“We are to consider together the evolution of welfare 
Surely this is ap- 


Communities. 


work in southern textile communities. 
propriate considering the large share many of you gentlemen 
have had in making the history of the industry in the South 
what it is today. 

“Undoubtedly the early employer felt that he had good 
reasons for the semi-autocratic policy of the earlier years. 
The paternalistic guidance of the manufacturer in those 
days may have been essential for the successful operation 
of the plants. The process of molding into efficient skilled 
workmen that mass of raw material which so flooded these 
communities during those early days certainly required 
the closest personal touch of the executives of the mill, 
and the enforcement of rules which may have seemed 
autocratic, was absolutely necessary to preserve order. In 
the light of these earlier experiences, uninformed and less 
kindly disposed people have tried to represent them as 
conditions common today. Only recently a writer in de- 
seribing conditions existing in southern cotton mill com- 
munities generally said that it was very closely related to 
This audience knows that such state- 


if such eonditions do exist it 


benevolent despotism. 
ments are untrue, and that 
is only in extremely isolated cases, and that experience has 
demanded and is foreing a change from these antiquated 
policies. 

“The marvelous rapidity with which the industry has 
grown during the last few years, the increasing complexity 
of the problems presented and the strenuous demands 
which competition for production have made upon the 
time and attention of the operating executives of the larger 
mills, has foreed the necessity of creating a department 
under the direction of trained welfare specialists to as- 
sume the responsibility for the conservation of the health 
of the employees and give general direction to community 
betterment efforts. The textile industry was not the first 
of the great industries to be confronted with this necessity. 
The United States Steel Corporation seem to have been 
pioneers, closely followed by Standard Oil and the large 
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lumber industry. In each of these the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the Young Men’s Christian Association has had 
a large share in the development. 

“A close study of the work of these welfare specialists 
brings out certain fundamental principles necessary for 
the suecessful conduct of community welfare activities. 
The foremost of these being based upon that inherent de- 
sire for independence so manifest in our American people, 
which encourages altruistic service and absolutely elim- 
inates any dictatorial or paternalistic attitude between em- 
ployer and employee. 

“Many employers in early years felt the apparent lack 
of appreciation of efforts directed for the benefit of em- 
ployees. They saw the base ball suits they had purchased 
and presented the team abused, misplaced or carried off, 
perhaps band uniforms or instruments woefully misused. 
Great barbecue dinners seattered and wasted before their 
that 
We ven- 


very eyes, balloon ascensions 


created more criticism than favorable comment. 


fireworks displays or 





W. R. Lyncu. 


ture to suggest that had the responsibility and perhaps 
part of the expense been mutually shared with those for 
whose benefit they were principally designed, there would 
not have been the same tendency toward destruction or the 
lack of appreciation so manifest. This same thing applies 
in a more vital way to the larger community activities such 
as the church organizations and publie schools. 

“Other illadvised employers have been known to bring 
into their communities at considerable expense or with the 
promise of a pension job professional ball players, band 
masters and the like. Invariably such a policy has re- 
sulted in disaster, the favoritism has created dissatisfaction 
among large numbers of employees. The mill has suffered 
financial loss resulting from the disorganization of the 
working force by the allotment of time during mill hours, 
for practice and play which in many eases has been neces- 
sary in these company projected activities. 

“T would not be understood as condemning the band or 
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baseball, I do, however, most earnestly recommend that if 
these things are engaged in, it must be under the leadership 
and the initiative of the employees themselves. A firm 
rule should be established that would tolerate no interter- 
ence with the operation of the plant by these secondary 
things. 

“Well may the management encourage them, especially, 
base ball, by wise contributions to their support. This, 
however, should not be construed to mean the entire expense. 

“Other employers, continuing antiquated customs, have 
insisted upon the donation of articles of food on a large 
scale to the families of their communities at certain periods 
of the year. A study of such a policy has failed to prove 
the advisability of it. Many of the recipients in place 
of showing appreciation were severely critical, some sug- 
gesting that they would prefer an addition to their pay 
envelope and make their own selection of food. Certainly 
this policy is not calculated to inspire personal pride and 
independence on the part of the recipients. 

“Another principle emphasized by the welfare specialist 
is that no company or corporation bringing people to re- 
side in its community has the moral right of existence 
unless it ean offer to these people the assurance of healthy 
congenial surroundings. 

“The human factor in the industry is its greatest asset 
and must be conserved. Progressive manufacturers real- 
izing this are devoting proportionately more time and at- 
tention to this factor than even to the selection of machinery 
or the disposal of their products. They are likewise in- 
sistent that others failing to do this shall not hide behind 
their efforts, but that each tub shall stand on its own 
bottom. They are further insistent that the laws of the 
land shall be rigidly upheld and that any employer violat- 
ing the laws affecting the industry shall be brought to a 
personal acount for it before the majesty of the law. 

“T have investigated industrial conditions in various 
sections of the country and find that in no industry are 
conditions better and few as good as those existing gen- 
erally in the textile communities of the South. We do 
not, of course, deny that there are exceptions, but they are 
few. Mark this, the textile industry in the South is spend- 
ing more money, in proportion to the investment, for 
bettering the conditions under which its people live and 
work than any industry in the United States. 

“Undoubtedly the Textile Industry has contributed more 
to the development of the ‘New South’ than any other 
single factor. 

“The hearty support and cooperation on the part of 
the employees in community uplift efforts, such as hospi- 
tals, schools, churches, dispensaries, tubercular camps, milk 
stations for sick babies, health and sanitary equipment and 
modern methods of sanitation, trained visiting nurses, com- 
munity social workers, domestic science and gardening ex- 
perts has made their success possible. The splendid work 
of the Industrial Department of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tain Association and kindred organizations and a long list 
of other activities too numerous to mention, are making 
their contribution to the amazing development of the South 
and the evolution of welfare work in southern textile com- 
munities. Many of these communities may safely challenge 
the world in the matter of health, thrift, contentment and 
esprit de corps. And yet let us not be weary in well doing, 
for however much has been accomplished, there yet remains 
much to be done.” , 
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Aiter making some announcements President Bowen ad- 
journed the meeting until Saturday. The members then 
assembled on the roof garden and were photographed. The 
remainder of the afternoon and evening were devoted to 
social pleasures among which were a trip to Biltmore 
Estate and dancing, during the evening, on the roof gardens 
of the Battery Park and Langren Hotels. 

Saturday Morning Session. 


The Saturday morning session was called to order by 


the president at 10:30 a. m., and the first speaker, C. W. 
in designing and weaving at 


McSwain, associate professor 1! 
Clemson College, presented his paper on 
The Textile School 

and its Place in Industry. Professor McSwain said in part: 
“There is one word that we have had dinned into our 
ears until it has become so common that we almost lose 
all idea of its correct meaning. That one word is efficiency. 





C. W. McSwarn. - 


Efficiency has been so constantly held up before the com- 
mercial and industrial world that to some of us it has be- 
come almost a bogey. So constantly has it been thrust 
upon us that we sometimes are constrained to ask is effi- 
ciency a paying proposition? Is it conducive to the best 
results for employers and employees alike? Above all. 
what is efficiency? 

“This last question is the one which most often comes 
to our minds and some of us will answer it in one way 
and some in another. It has almost become so we will 
not pronounce a thing efficient until we have obtained the 
opinion of an efficiency expert. In the lay world no one 
will say that a piece of art, be it bronze, marble or canvas, 
is a masterpiece until some high authority has pronounced 
it so. In like manner have we come to deal with efficieney. 
If anyone now asks us if such and such a man or process 
is efficient we immediately resort to the opinion ef an 
efliciency expert on the subject. Such conditions should 
not exist. We should have a clear conception of what this 
word means. 

“To my mind, the difference between efficieney and 
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inefficiency is the difference between two types of men: 
one goes to work in the morning when the whistle blows 
with no thought of the work he is to do; he just goes and 
does it automatically, paying more attention to the thought 
the 


Such a man always goes 


of how long it will be before dinner whistle blows 


than to the work he is doing. 
through life doing the work and coming and going at the 
beck of On the other hand is the one 


who is completely in love with the work he is donig. He 


and call another. 
it is who studies his work, not only while in its actual oper- 
ation, but who is constantly planning a better way whereby 
the thing may be done to better advantage. Such a man 
must have imagination. He 


such a thing could be done in a certain way. 


such and 
All 


artists have the sense of imagination trained to the utmost 


must imagine that 


ereat 


point. 
“We all have, at times, a touch of imagination or an 


intuition just as the Irishmen did when aeting as pallbearers 


at the funeral of a deceased brother. It seems that this 
Irishman conceived the idea, and so had it embodied in 


his will, that the pallbearers at his funeral should receive 
a stipend of ten dollars each. In order, however, to obtain 


this sum strict rules were to be observed. These were, 


that these hired mourners should walk one behind the other 


in a straight line behind the hearse with heads bowed in 


mourners. Anyone not observing 


the attitude of devout 


these rules should forfeit his pay. The men undertook the 


job and the procession started out in proper accordance 
with the old man’s will. It seemed, however, to the hired 


mourners that the march was unduly long and tiresome. 


So they communed among themselves and, finally agreeing 
each to contribute his pro rata share in making up the 
loss to him, one of the number was induced to look up 
end tell the rest where they were. Accordingly this man 
did look up and immediately eried, ‘Faith, and ye may as 
well all the Fourth 


and we are within six steps of the ocean.’ 


look; for hearse turned up avenue 


Some of us 
are at all times walking behind a hearse containing a worn 
out, dead process or idea, our only object being to secure 
the reward offered for such work. But do we ever look up 
? Some of us may, but others 


when the intuition strikes us 
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will blindly continue on their way until swallowed up by 
the ocean of routine and daily automatic drudge. 

“The young man of today, more than ever before, should 
be constantly on the alert to grasp a new idea, and be 
trained in that sense of imagination which is the germ of 
all suecess and efficiency. And the Textile School, I assert, 
is the place where this sense of clear thinking can be en- 
couraged. 

There are three periods of the Southern Textile School 
which I desire to diseuss in order to bring the matter more 
clearly before your minds. These are, first, the past of the 
school; second, the present condition; and, third, the future 
of the school. 

“As you know the establishment of the school in the 
South was in connection with the agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges, and the supervision of these schools was 
in charge of men who were not in sympathy with the in- 
dustry. In most eases if they were not altogether antag- 
onistie, they were certainly lacking in the knowledge of the 
needs of the industry. Such a condition proved that the 
mill managements did not consider the school as a part of 
their interests, and no manifest appreciation of their work 
was shown. 

“In addition to the faet that the 


first considered a part of the industry, the men who at- 


school was not at 
tended them were usually not those who had any previous 
practical experience in mill work and they conceived the 
idea that all they had to do was to show their diploma 
and jobs would come tumbling over each other to encircle 
them. These conditions were not calculated to show the 
results possible to be attained, and some of us began to 
doubt the real usefulness of the school. 

“The present position of the school in the industry 
is one of seeming undecidedness. Some of you have begun 


to think that the school would be a good thing if it were 


run under certain conditions. Others of you still think 
that the only way for a man to learn the business is to 
constantly apply himself to the practical job. But you 


must remember that it is a hard thing for the average man 
to work hard on the same job and at the same time give 
the proper thought and study to the details as would be 
possible if he were to stop actual work and spend a small 
portion of his time to the study of the job. 
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“Then, some of us are undecided as to whether the 


school should come after several years of practical work, 
or whether the school should come first. Also some think 
that the school should come along with the practical work 
in the mill. This idea seems to involve the principle of 
having the students divided into two sections. One of these 
the 


This to my mind is an admirable scheme, 


sections to go to classes one week while other is at 
work in the mill. 
but would have to be earried out in connection with some 


mill, or would require the installation in the school of 
practical units of machinery for the practical and econom- 
ieal running of the product to be produced. This scheme 
also embodies the idea of making the school self supporting 
Per- 


sonally this method has favorably appealed to me. I 


by putting on the market the product thus obtained. 


do think that if the school were under proper practical 


management such a scheme could be worked out to an 


ultimate suecess. 
“All of these things, which I 
mill men in the last few months, tend to show that people 


have heard discussed by 


are beginning to realize that the school has a place in the 
industry but they are undecided as to the best method by 
What, then, is 
to be the future of the textile school, and how ean it 


which the most good can be accomplished. 
best 
accomplish the work to be done? 

“As in all other things, we can best apply remedies in 
the future that have been taught in the school of experience, 
so we must turn to the past and profit by the mistakes 
made in the establishment and operation of these textile 


schools. I have referred to the establishment of these 
schools under the control of men not in touch with the 
industry. This, I assert, is not conducive to that whole- 
some feeling that should exist between the industry and the 
school. In other words the manufacturer does not look 
upon the school as in any way connected with himself, 


and until he does look upon it in this way the results ob- 
Then how ean it be possible 
The 


only way that this can be done is to see to it that men are 


tained will not be the best. 
for this condition to be brought about in the future? 


put in charge of the schools who know the needs and who 
are in constant touch with the industry. It might be ad- 
visable for agricultural and mechanical colleges to establish 
Boards of Advisors, composed of practical mill men, who 


would be in a position to advise the best methods and 





studies to be 


pursued to meet the demands of the manu- 
Such a method would cause the industry to look 
its school 


If this could be accomplished a marked result for 


tacturer. 


upon the school as and not something foreign 
to it. 
the better would be shown. 

“As our experience in the past has been that not enough 
mill boys attend, then all inducements should be brought 
to bear upon these boys to take a course in one of these 
schools. It is true that a number of graduates have applied 
themselves continuously to the industry and have been re- 
warded by high and responsible positions. But we in 
that 


sulted to both the industry and the men themselves if a 


our 


minds cannot conceive of the benefit would have re- 


greater number of these graduates had been practical mill 


boys. 
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Another work that the school must feature in the future 
in order to take its proper place in the industry is to run 
at least a 


part of it, under practical mill conditions along 


the line of experimental work. As long as textile manu- 
facturing exists, there will be a constant demand for ex- 
periment in certain lines. Every mill represented here at 


this gathering has its troubles in one branch or another in 
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its organization. We all know that some of the greatest 
benefits to mankind, as well as improvements in an indus- 
trial line, have been accomplished by men who have con- 
stantly applied themselves to research work. One of the 
things, then, that must be done by the school in the future 
is to conduct a series of experiments in any and all lines 
desired by the manufacturer, and send out the results of 
this research work for the benefit of all concerned. In 
other words, the school should be not only a place where 
men can learn humdrum process work, but should, in addi- 
tion be a source of reference to the whole industry, thereby 
lending to each individual manufacturer the services of 
trained men in the accomplishment of any idea desired to 
have investigated. Thus the manufacturer could look to the 
school, not only for men who have been trained to apply 
science and good thinking to any problem arising, but could 
also receive the benefits of having his own ideas tried out 
in a practical, non-partisan way. 

“In all lines of work it is now becoming the custom to 
instill into the lives of the young people an admiration and 
love for the work that they must eventually pursue. Such 
a feeling of interest is inculeated by teaching rudimentary 
principles of the science or art to be pursued. This, I 
think (although not the part for the textile school) should 
be done in our primary schools connected with mill com- 
munities. Teach the children to become better operatives 
by causing them to study along the lines parallel to the work 
they are doing, or are going to do, and a greater respect 
for the industry will be attained in future years. The 
thing we need more than anything else is a pride and a 
love on the part of the employee for the industry in which 
he is to lend his efforts for its upbuilding and maintenance. 
We cannot love or take pride in anything until we have 
become familiar with all branches in the make up of that 
thing. Therefore, if the textile industry is to thrive and 
prosper, we should first see to it that the men and women, 
who are to make this possible, should be given a thorough 
knowledge in the sciences and arts in connection with their 
work. If this were done then, not only would the industry 
be on a high plane of moral and industrial preeminence, 
but the men and women connected with it would become 
larger, better men and women; and more law-abiding, patri- 
otie citizens. 

“You, fellow members of this association, will not be 
doing your parts as citizens of this great peace-loving 
nation of ours unless you take an interest in the future 
upbuilding of the great industry you represent. All of us 
take pride in the tremendous growth of the textile industry 
in the South during the last twenty years. We take pride 
in the number of spindles and looms in operation, and the 
enormous amount of capital invested in these giant manu- 
facturing plants. But did you ever stop to think that it 
is neither the money nor the spindles and looms that is to 
be the ultimate measure of the success of this industry? 
No! It is not alone these things, but it is the efficiency 
and moral stamina of the employee that is to cause the 
textile industry to be regarded in the future as one of 
preeminent importance. 

“What then is to be the means of bringing our work 
people up to this high standard of efficiency? It certainly 
cannot be done by leaving them in a state of illiteracy and 
indifference. They must be educated, not only in the three 
R’s, but in those things which will help them in their daily 
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tasks. They must be taught at least the rudimentary prin- 
ciples of mill work in order to give them a sense of greater 
respect and admiration for the work they are doing. 

“This then is the place the school must oceupy in the 
future. I come to you with a plea, as you love the work 
to which you have given your lives, to hearken to the voice 
of destiny and do all in your power to help in the «issem- 
ination of this principle. The school is for the work peo- 
ple. It is not only to make superintendents and mill man- 
agers, but it is to be a benefit to him who works at his 
daily task. It is your duty as American citizens to hand 
down to posterity the things that will cause them to be 
happier and better. I plead with you thus, because it is 
you, your influence and your support, that is to make the 
future of the textile school what it should be.” 





SOME OF THE Texas Deuecates. Lerr to Rigut, Wm. 
HowortH, Gro. C. May, W. S. Mor'ron, J. H. Hook. 


This paper attracted much favorable comment and Fred 
H. White of Charlotte expressed it as his opinion that 
textile schools should be furnished with a fair sized equip- 
ment of machinery by the states in which they are located. 
“Not two cards but twenty, not five spinning frames but 
fifty,” was the way he expressed it and recommended that 
the manufacturers go to the state legislatures and demand 
these properly equipped schools. He further expressed 
it as his belief that such schools are worth millions to the 
southern states, and the amount now expended does not 
compare favorably with that spent to further the agri- 
cultural interests. Other members took part in the dis- 
eussion during which it was brought out that the mills 
spend, in round numbers, $3.00 for the welfare and eduea- 
tion of the operatives to each $1.00 spent by the state. 
Mr. Rose showed that in some lines the demand for tech- 
nieal graduates exceeded the supply and this steady de- 
mand tended to not only inerease the supply but also to 
inerease the interest of the pupils in their work. He sug- 
gested that it might be well for textile mills to adopt this 
attitude toward the textile graduates and provide them 
with places in advance of their graduation. 








| 
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It was finally decided to appoint a committee of three 
from each state to take up the matter of increased equip- 
ment for the textile schools with the state legislatures and 
also to urge the need for more free scholarships to be 
distributed among the young people of the mill communi- 
ties where it was felt that the need is greatest. 

T. B. Wallace of the Dunean Mill announced that he 
had a position open in his mill for the first young lady 
designer to graduate from Clemson College. This state- 
ment following the suggestion of Mr. Rose. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to David Clark for his 
efforts before the Industrial Relations Commission at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Clark expressed his thanks and urged that 
all laws be strictly obeyed. 

Hon. W. C. Dowd of Charlotte then addressed the 
association on 

What the Textile Industry Has Done 

for the South. Mr. Dowd painted a beautiful word picture 
of the Old South that brought a reminiscent look into the 
eyes of the few older men present. He then led the way 
through the desolate reconstruction period with its awful 
record, when the persevering work of the ragged and 
war-worn residents of the South laid the foundation of the 
present great industrial section; when the indomitable cour- 
age of the sons and daughters of the South made the whole 
vast territory a hive of industry. He quoted statistics to 
support his statements as to the great growth up to the 
present period. 

He said in regard to the future that in his opinion 
the textile manufacturing industry is soon to reap the 
greatest harvest in trade that the world has ever seen. 
In order to better equip posterity for the immense trade 
expansion that is bound to come he urged greater educa- 
tional opportunities for the children of the present. “Get 
out of the rut,” he urged. “Do old things in a new way 
and do new things that have never before been accom- 
plished.” He declared that the tendency of the average 
human to follow the beaten path had brought on this line 
of thought and he desired to earnestly urge a change. In 
order to illustrate this tendency he read the tale of the 


calf which was so apropos we reproduce it herewith: 


One day through the primeval wood, 

A ealf walked home, as good calves should; 
But made a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail as all calves do. 

Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And, I infer the calf is dead. 

And from that day o’er hill and glade 
Through those old woods a path was made; 
And many men wound in and out, 

And dodged and turned and bent abont 
And uttered words of righteous wrath 
Because ‘twas such a crooked path. 

This forest path became a lane, 

That bent, and turned, and turned again; 
This crooked lane became a road, 

Where many a poor horse with his load 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 
And traveled some three miles in one. 
And thus, a century and a half 

Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 

The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
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The road became a village street; 


And this, before men were aware, 


A city’s erowded thoroughfare. 


And soon the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropolis. 

And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 
Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the zigzag calf about; 

And o’er this crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. 

A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead. 
They followed still his crooked way, 
And lost one hundred years a day. 
A moral lesson this might teach, 

Were I ordained and called to preach ; 
For such a reverence is lent 

To well established precedent, 

That men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf paths of the mind, 
And work away from sun to sun 

To do what other men have done. 
They follow in the beaten track, 
And out, and in, and forth, and back, 
And still their devious course pursue, 
To keep the path that others do. 
But how the wise old wood gods laugh 
Who saw the first primeval calf! 

Ah! many things this tale might teach 
But I am not ordained to preach. 


The next address on the program was entitled 
Clean Up the Village 

by Capt. H. P. Meikleham. Capt. Meikleham did not 
diseuss his subject from the literal standpoint of the street 
cleaner and sanitary inspector, but rather from the moral 
and physical efficiency of the people who reside therein. 
He declared that a man who drank whiskey, or 8 or 10 
Coca Cola’s a day, or who was an habitual user of cigarettes, 
could not be 100 per cent efficient; that the keen com- 
petition in the textile business was daily ealling for clearer 
brains, more energetic muscles, and a higher order of human 
efficiency; and that this high efficiency was impossible of 
attainment unless the greatest care be taken to keep the 
mind clean and the body unimpaired. He urged tthe 
gradual elimination of men who were addicted to the habits 
named, from actual work in the mill as it would inerease 
the efficiency of the mill and improve the morale of the 
mill workers. He indicated that the old sehool mill men 
overlooked these things and that “booze”, “dopes”, and 
the results, were all a part of the day’s work, but that 
such beliefs belonged to the old school and hold no place 
in the present day scheme of mill economics. 

At the close of his address which was listened to at- 
tentively by those present, W. R. Lynch offered a resolution 
urging total abstinence among all mill workers in every 
capacity. This was seconded by Capt. Meikleham and 
passed unanimously. 

A vote of thanks was given to Alonzo Iler, chairman 
of the arrangement committee, for the very efficient service 
rendered the association. 


The paper by E. M. Holliday was read by title only 
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as he was unable to attend. Extracts from this paper 
follow: 


Why a Finisher. 


“In the organization of all cotton manufacturing com- 
panies, especially with those who have weave mills it is 
necessary to have a practical superintendent, and he in 
turn must have first-class overseers. He employs the best 
earder that the salary will allow, for he realizes that he 


must have good earding. His spinner must be a first-class 


man also. Next in importance for good results is the 
dresser or weaver. Then the mill is ready to sail on the 


manufacturing sea, flying the banner of success, and ready 
to meet all competitors for the sale of a first quality goods, 
made by a competent set of overseers carefully selected. 
Yes, he needs some good 
fellow to look after the cloth room. Well, he will adver- 
Most anybody will do, so 


Has anything been overlooked? 


tise for a fellow for this job. 
out goes the ad: ‘Wanted—A 
seer, must be a good manager of help, must write a good 
Will pay $1.50 for the 


first-class cloth room over- 
hand, married man _ preferred. 
right man.’ 

“Now, gentlemen, right here is where I want to say that 
your overseer of finishing or cloth room must also be a 
practical man. Why should he not, with your goods prop- 
erly made by first-class men in carding, spinning, or weav- 





E. M. Howurpay. 


ing, has not your finisher to pass on its quality before you 
Who assumes al] responsibility for 
If he accepts 


seconds as firsts and ships them as firsts he assumes all 


van sell a yard of it? 
a mill’s product? Your finisher does it. 
responsibility, and when kicks and cancellations begin to 
come to the office he is ‘jacked up’ for not knowing better. 
He must be a man thoroughly competent to judge imperfee- 
tions all along the line from carding to finishing, and 
must also know finishing to keep your mill running. It 
does not matter how perfect you can make a piece of cloth, 
if you do not give it a perfect finish you will not sell it, 
(I am speaking of colored goods at this time) but you 


can make an inferior piece of cloth and properly finish 
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it, and will be able to sell your product while your neighbor 
with a poor finish and a better piece of cloth is short 
on orders. 

“A finisher, gentlemen, is born and not made, and not 


like other overseers, can get his information from books 
and his brother overseers, ask questions through textile 
journals, and get answers by the next mail. Your finisher 
must be on the job mow, and not yesterday or tomorrow 
but now. He must be ready at a moment’s notice to change, 
for as conditions change, he must also. Not at all times 
will the same goods finish as they did a week ago, no, or 
a few hours ago. By sight and a sense of touch the fin- 
isher works, and not by any fixed rule, as other overseers 
may have. Your finisher is your sole dependence at the 
final inspection of the product produced by all other over- 
It is he who earries the load of duty between the 


It is he who keeps your mill 


seers. 
manufacturer and the buyer. 
running as much so or more than any other overseer, and 
in your diseussions of mill men and mill problems, don’t 
forget that you have a silent partner in your finisher, one 
who carries the load of traitor because he contends for 
first quality cloth, one who stands condemned because he 
is not afraid to do his duty, and again the one, I am sorry 
to say, who is considered an enemy because of a rigid in- 
spection of cloth, for on his judgment very largely depends 
the progress of your mill. 

“We finishers are part of the manufacturing industry. 
The most of us are human, and we come to you asking 
that we not be forgotten entirely by you, for by our efforts, 
we are putting finished goods on the market that will sell, 
so as to get the money to pay your salary, and if we are 
not doing this, then, why a finisher? 

“White or brown goods mill men have their product 
here today, but it is not as it came from the loom. It had 
to be finished before you would wear it. Brown goods 
mills are a necessity, but ninety per cent of them depend 
on a finisher somewhere before their goods are salable. 
I know of a mill that had to send a man to New York 
City to inspeet some goods that had been shipped there 
and held up on account of imperfections. Whom did they 
send—earder, spinner, weaver? No, the cloth room man 
Why? Beeause he had accepted and shipped 
them as firsts, but they would not pass. 


was sent. 
This poor fellow, 
no doubt, was afraid he would hurt feelings. In closing I 
want to read you a selection that expresses the thought 
nicely : 

“If with pleasure you are viewing any work a man is 
Don’t 
withhold your approbation till the parson makes oration as 
For no matter how 


doing, if you love him or you like him—tell him now. 


he lies with snowy lilies o’er his brow. 
you shout it, he won’t really care about it; he won’t know 
how many tear drops you have shed. If you think some 
praise is due him, now’s the time to slip it to him for he 
cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead. 

“More than fame and more than money is the comment 
kind and sunny, and the hearty warm approval of a friend. 
For it gives to life a savor, and it makes you stronger, 
braver, and it gives you heart and spirit to the end. If 
he earns your praise, bestow it; if you like him, let him 
know it; let the words of true encouragement be said. Do 
not wait till life is over, and he’s underneath the clover, 
for he cannot read his tombstone when he’s dead.” 

Another paper on this subject was read by Mr. Hocking. 
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Robert Bowe of the Exhibit Committee made the fol- 


lowing announcement concerning the November exhibit: 


The time limit of the exhibit has been changed and 
will extend over a period of five days, November 2nd to 


6th inclusive. 


vided: Tuesday, November 2nd. President’s and Treas- 


urers’ day. Wednesday, November 3rd. College day. 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, November 4th, 5th and 6th. 
Southern Textile Association days. 

The exposition will display exhibits in 
ments: 

A—Exhibits of machinery and mill supplies. 

B—Exhibits ot cotton fabries and finished products. 

C—Exhibits from textile colleges and welfare depart- 
ments. 

D—Government exhibit of South American fabrics. 

The exposition is a “mutual enterprise.” Space will be 
allotted for machinery and supply exhibits in sections six 
feet 


cents 


wide and eight feet long at a price of twenty-five 


per square foot; space for cotton fabrics exhibits 





Lert To Rigut, Frank W. Gurry, 


At Grove Park INN. 
Gen. Mar., Post Crry, (Texas) Corron MILLs; 
D. H. Watiace; Gro. F. Baran. 

will be allotted in sections five feet wide and eight feet 
long at a price of ten cents per square foot. These prices 
cover the floor space and railings; special decorations, 
furniture, power, motors and other requisites will be furn- 
ished by the Committee at nominal prices. Any funds 
over and above all expenses will be rebated on a pro-rata 

basis. 
The 


with the textile industry. 


Exposition should be seen by everyone connected 
Admission will be as follows: 
Members of the Association upon registering will be 


furnished badges, which will admit them at any time. 
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The following special days have been pro- 


four depart- 
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Members may register ladies and secure special badges 
which will admit them at any time. 


Exhibitors will be allowed two season tickets for each 


section of space. 
Season tickets will be sold at fifty cents each. 


General admission tickets will be ten cents each. 


All badges and season tickets wil] be non-transferable. 


Then came the election of officers which resulted as 


follows: 
President, W. M. 
Vice-president, F. E. 


Sherard, Williamston, S. C. 

Heymer, Alexander City, Ala. 
Siluria, Ala. 
B. Carter, Greenville, S. C. 
Charlotte, N. C 


Treasurer, Marshall Dilling, (Re-elected ) 


Secretary, A. ( Re-elected. ) 
Stenographer, Miss M. G, 
(Re-elected. ) 
Chairman of the Board of 
Greenville, S. C 


Cranford, 


Governors. Robert F. Bowe, 





W. M. SHERARD, THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


New members of the Board of Governors: C. L. Chand- 
ler, A. M. Dixon, W. S. Morton, L. H. Brown, and F. 
Gordon Cobb. 

President T. H. Rennie of the Pell City (Ala ) Cotton 
Mills, who was on the program, was unable to attend. 

Retiring President E. E. Bowen was presented with the 
gold association medal for service. Hon. W. C. Dowd of 
the Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, making the presen- 
tation for the association. 

The Resolution Committee reported and the report was 
adopted. 

The question of a place for the next summer convention 
was deferred until the November meeting. The formal 
meeting was then adjourned 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to an automobile ride 
to the top of Overlook Mountain, 3,117 feet above the sea 
level, while in the evening the delegates were entertained 
by Manager Seeley with a concert in the “Big Room” 
at the Grove Park Inn. 

Everybody says, “’Twas Some Meeting.” 








SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 


This month finds the cotton mill situation in the South 
in a generally satisfactory condition, and an undertone of 
confidence in all businesses is observable, which would un- 
doubtedly express itself in a very decided way were it 
not for frequent disturbances and shocks due to the war. 
President Wilson’s conservative policy seems to have calmed 
the troubled waters, at least temporarily, we hope perma- 
nently. 

Cotton mill men are still clamoring for dyestuffs, but 
nobody seems able to move the British lords of the seas. 
The situation has not materially changed lately exeept that 
more American concerns are undertaking to supply some 
dyes that Germany used to ship to this country. 

From information that we have gathered there has been 
quite an inerease in exports since the first of April, and 
southern mills are figuring very largely in this inerease. 
In April, for the first time since the war began, we sent 
more goods to other than European countries than we did 
a year ago. The increase was $7,800,000, South America 
taking $1,900,000 more, and Asia, $6,100,000 more. This 
fact naturally presents a question as to what the result 
will be, should we continue to inerease our manufactured 
trade with neutral countries during the remaining months 
of this year, while supplying Europe with foodstuffs, and 
sending millions of dollars’ worth of war munitions. 

The Chinese delegation now visiting this country, with 
a view to bringing about closer commercial relations between 
the United States and China, is interesting eotton mill men 
all over the South. They feel that this is a very fine oppor- 
tunity to expand their trade, and are not failing to eo- 
operate with this delegation in an endeavor to bring about 
the desired result. For several vears past southern manu- 
facturers have been diseussing the possibilities of the Chi- 
nese market, and looking for ways and means to accelerate 
and enlarge develorments of those possibilities. The mem- 
bers of this delegation state that the object of their visit 
is to eneourage the greatest friendliness between the oldest 
and youngest of republies, both in our dealings as nations, 
and in the rea'ms of trade. 

Cotton mill men talked with reeently all seem quite op- 
timistie over business prospects. Huau Parks, president of 
the Franklinville Mfg. Co., Franklinville, N. C., stated that 
he thinks the business outlook is good, and cotton mill 
conditions fine. He is very hopeful of a satisfactory ad- 
and 


He 


states that things look better now than at any time since 


justment of our differences with foreign countries. 


feels very optimistic over conditions in this country. 


the war began. 

CLirForD J. Swirt, vice-president and general manager 
of the Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Georgia, stated 
that the demand for their product had been constant for 
the past vear. “We have been able to run our mill full 
time and have aceumulated no stocks,” he said, “and have 
orders on file at the present time to keep us busy for 
several months to come, so we cannot help but feel optim- 
istie regarding the future.” This mill makes a specialty 
of high grade yarns, 5’s to 24’s. 
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In talking with Atex. Lone, president and treasurer 
of the Aragon Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
he said that he believed any expression in regard to bus- 
iness generally and the future outlook for textile manufact- 
urers especially was merely a guess. “However,” said he, 
“my guess is that it cannot be long before the business of 
manufaeturing cotton goods in this country, both North and 
South, is going to have a period of great prosperity, and 
I am inelined to think it is very near at hand, whether 
the war ends or not, and regardless of whether we have 
war with Germany.” 

New mills, changes, additions, ete., are noted as follows: 

W. A. Mauney, Hunter Mauney and J. L. Putnam of 
Kings Mountain, N. C., have purchased the Mariposa Yarn 
Mill, of Stanley, N. C. They will make extensive repairs, 
and will start up the mill as soon as these changes and re- 
placements are made. The plant contains 3,264 spinning 
spindles and 1,600 twisting spindles, which heretofore have 
been operated on 18’s and 30’s cotton yarns. 

Extensive repairs and improvements are to be made in 
the plant of the Orangeburg Mfg. Co., at*Orangeburg, ‘. 
C. The plant is to be closed down for a week or two 
while this work is being done. 

Contract for machinery for the new addition to the mill 
of the Coosa Mfg. Co., Piedmont, Ala., has been placed. 
It is to be equipped with 10,000 spinning spindles and 
5,000 twisting spindles. About a dozen new operatives’ 
cottages will be erected to take care of the additions to the 
company’s foree. 

The Cleveland Mfg. Co., Austin, Texas, has been in- 
eorporated for the manufacture of cotton goods, the com- 
pany having a eapital of $16,000. The ineorporators are 
J. T. Tanner, T. A. Boothe, and John Griffith. 

The Chisea Mfg. Co., at Memphis, Tenn., with a capital 
of $500,000, is planned for organization to build cotton 
mill. The promoters are T. R. Kinfield, S. B. Anderson 
and L. D. Falls, all of Memphis. 

The report that the Lang Cotton Mills, West Point, 
Georgia, would dispose of their weave room equipment 
has been denied by the management. They are planning 
to add considerable new machinery. 

The Sutherland Mfg. Co., of Augusta, Georgia, have 
placed an order for new ecards and drawing. They now 
operate about 5,000 spindles, on osnaburgs and ducks. 

The Pickens Mills, Pickens, S. 
stall new drawing frames. 

The Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton Georgia, have closed 
contracts for about 20,000 new spindles, with complimen- 


C., are planning to in- 


tary machinery. The mill already operates 35,000 spindles, 
manufacturing ducks and osnaburgs. 

It is reported that the new Waldensian Swiss Embroid- 
ery Co., at Valdese, N. C., will manufacture embroidery 
and laces, and will import machinery from Germany. 

C. S. Butt is reported as interested in establishing a 
knitting mill at Wilmington, N. C., and is making inquiries 
for information and prices on necessary equipment. 

The Lynehburg (Va.) Chamber of Commerce is inter- 
ested in the establishment of a hosiery mill at Lynchburg. 
W. T. Corwith, secretary, is the chief promoter. 
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It has been reported that the DuPont Powder Co., of 
Petersburg, Va., has taken over the Ettrick and Matoaca 
Mills of the Virginia Consolidated Milling Company, and 
will use the product of these mills in the manufacture of 
gun cotton. Both of these mills have been closed for some 
time. 

Thos. P. Boone, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Johnson City, Tenn., is interested in plan for organizing 
a $350,000 company to build a cotton mill, and two com- 
panies to build knitting mills. 

Arrangements are being made to start up the Hamburger 
Cotton Mills, Columbus, Ga., at an early date. The man- 
agers are considering the installation of 8,000 new spindles. 
Harry L. Williams, president of the Swift Mfg. Co., has 
been elected president ; George S. Hamburger, secretary and 
treasurer, and Guy Garrard, manager. Tickings, denims 
and plaids are manufactured. 

About September Ist, this year, the new additions to 
Mfg. 


completed, and the new machinery will be ready for oper- 


the French Broad Co.’s mill, at Asheville, will be 


ation. The new equipment will inelude 5,000 spindles and 
preparatory machinery. The capital stock of this mill was 
recently raised to $750,000. 

The Delgado Cotton Mills, of 
erect an addition to their finishing department. 


Wilmington, N. C., will 
This mill 
operates 10,000 spindles on ginghams and cheviots. 

Malone and Keesler of Clarksdale, Miss., are interested 
in the erection of a eotton pickery. Perey Chamberlain 
is manager in charge. 

Contracts have been placed for the erection of 250 cot- 
tages for the operatives at the Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, 
S. C. It is estimated that the work will amount to about 
$300,000. 

The Tipton Cotton Mill, Covington, Tenn., is making 
extensive changes and improvements, overhauling the plant 
generally, and tuning up the machinery. 

D. H. Warlick, seeretary of the Dudley Shoals Cotton 
Mills, is organizing a company to build a 5,000 spindle 
eotton varn mill at Granite Falls, North Carolina. 

The Berryton Mills, Berryton, Georgia, are planning to 
increase their capacity by the addition of several thousand 
spindles. They now operate 7,000 spindles on 16’s hosiery 
varn. 

The Merck-Hetrieck Mfg. 
to double the capacity of their knitting plant in the near 
100 


Co., Gainesville, Ga., expect 


future. The present equipment has a eapacity of 
dozen, while the new finishing plant just completed has a 
Hinehman, Vezin & Co., New York, 
handle the produet of this plant. 


capacity of 300 dozen. 


The Southern Bleachery Co., of Rome, Ga., bleachers 
of linters for war material, will add another unit to their 
plant doubling its present capacity. 





NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 


Dvestuffs scarcity has become the most serious source 
of trouble confronting New England cotton manufacturers. 
Orders for many goods have been declined through inability 
to secure the colors wanted, and this applies to foreign and 
Some } 
facture of dyestuffs by domestie concerns and it is thought 


domestic business. rogress is reported in the manu- 


that before the end of this year all danger of a scarcity 


will be obviated. Indigoes cannot be had for 


of blacks 
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printers 


days ago leading 
$1.05 


quantity production. <A few 


were offered some synthetic indigo at per pound, 
normal price before the war 15 cents, and the stoek was 
held at Shanghai. So far as could be learned it was not 
purchased as the amount offered was too trifling to consider. 

The leading printers of indigo goods have exhausted 
their supplies and sold their stocks of goods. They are 
now refusing further business and a few buyers are be 
coming anxious. The manufacturers of indigo blue denims 
are steadily using their limited supplies and two or three 
instances have come to light of manufacturers having taken 
orders for goods in exeess of their ability to furnish indigo 
for them. Fast reds are not being offered in printed goods 
save from second hands. 


The demand for goods of gingham construction have 
been restricted this year in comparison with a full seaso: 
and that has served to make stocks last longer than in the 
ease of other materials. The shutting off of all orders for 
dark ginghams by leading mills has also enabled them to 
offer many fabries in lighter dyes or in combinations ot 
colors last longer than 


eolor that will serve to make fast 


was expected a short time ago. The ticking business has 
not been pressed at all so that dyes are in hand for lighter 
cloths that will show a more satisfactory profit. 

One of the leading exporters of prints has more than 
20,000 pieces on order which printers have hoped event- 
ually to fill. There has been no attempt to cancel the bus- 
iness as the dyestuffs problem is world-wide and Manchester 
is feeling the pressure even more than the converters and 
printers in this country. 

The leading finishers have issued a statement prepared 
by a committee of their number in which they deal with the 
Despite the hopefulness ex- 
that the 


present situation exhaustively. 


pressed by them and some others, it is known 
largest users of dyes in New England anticipate a very 
general closing of plants by November unless more rapid 
progress is made in getting colors in the meantime. © 

feature of importance is that all users of colors are now 
advancing prices for the purpose of putting their costs 
on a safer basis. It is manifest that replacement costs are 
going to be large for a long time to come and prudent 
manufacturers are foreseeing the time when higher finishing 
made, It 


and dyeing charges will have to be Was pointed 


out in a large Massachusetts print works last week that if 
charges were imposed today in keeping with costs, many 
goods would be at least 15 cent a yard higher. 

Many influences have been at work to prevent buyers 
from manifesting interest or anxiety in the dyestuffs prob- 
lems of manufacturers. One emanated from German chem- 
ical companies whose agents sought to discourage domestic 
production, not only to save their immediate business in 
this country, but from other causes. Then again, many 
manufaeturers in this country hesitated to bind themselves 
to use domestic products for any certain period, on the 
that 


prices would be below the domestic levels. 


when German shipments were resumed 
Such 


assumption 
a thing 
as patriotism in the establishment of an American dye 
making business was scouted from the inception of the 
searcity. Another was the wide circulation given to the 
idea that all the color talk in this country was part of a 
plan to impose again upon the country a higher tariff on 
dyestuffs, which buyers of goods would be called upon 


to pay. 
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More intimate influences, and not so closely related to 
manufacturers were the following: Buyers of goods have 
seldom been known to anticipate purchases of anything 
until they began to see signs of reselling at a profit. They 
will buy cotton goods if cotton shows a tendency to go 
higher, but in part they think that will bring more wealth 
to the farmer and to others interested in cotton. But they 
have seen nothing in the dye scarcity to make them think 
that users of goods will be in a hurry to purchase until 
they actually run out of supplies. Another influence against 
anticipating has been the pressure of financial heads of 
houses to hold down stocks of goods to actual requirements 
based upon day to day sales. Even where skilled buyers 
have foreseen searcity and higher prices on colored goods, 
they have not been able to act on their judgemnt while 
merchandise managers have been pressing them to keep 
their stocks of merchandise at a minimum. 

But whatever buyers of goods or others may now say, 
the fact is clear that New England manufacturers are 
troubled by the dyestuffs scarcity to an extent that compels 
them to decline business. The question of how far eon- 
sumers of goods will aid in the readjustment of distribution, 
arising from the searcity of dyestuffs hitherto used, re- 
mains to be answered. One of the interesting events of 
the month was the announcement made by the largest manu- 
facturers of blue denims in the country, the Cones of 
North Carolina, that they would close their White Oak and 
Proximity plants August 1 for an indefinite period. It 
is known in the markets that they and other manufacturers 
of standard denims have been offering cloth dved with 
colors other than indigo. The cloths themselves are as 
good or better than those usually dyed with indigo. But 
buyers have not taken them freely enough to keep the 
plants in operation. What they will do when there are no 
more to be had in indigo remains to be seen. It has 
certainly impressed the manufacturing world to know that 
the Cones, the largest users of indigo in this country, 
cannot get the dyestuff, but why it hasn’t impres:ed cloth 
buyers is a mystery. 

The fine goods of New England have not been doing an 
active business in the past month but they are well supplied 
with business for the summer. They are running better 
than for three or four years past. Goods for sheer con- 
struction are being made chiefly. Some inerease has re- 
cently been noted in the volume of orders tendered on the 
heavier cloths such as basket weaves, oxfords, piques, and 
serges. Prices are well maintained. In nearly all the lead- 
ing mills orders for faney fabries have been larger than 
normal in relation to the business on plain goods. 

This development in some quarters is regarded as sea- 
sonable and due to fashion. In other places it is stated 
to be a reflection of a desire on the part of manufacturing 
converters to get their finished cloths into the dyehouses 
at the earliest possible moment so that if threatened searcity 
becomes marked in the latter part of the year it will not 
affect the cloths on which the larger measure of profit is 
made. 

The print cloth centers are still active. Fall River’s 


sales for the month have not been more than 40 per cent 
of the production but many orders on contract are being 
filled and stocks do not exceed 1,500,000 pieces of all kinds 
of goods. Prices grew firmer at one time during the month 
but they sagged again. It is the belief of most traders that 


prices on print cloth yarn goods have receded to a point 
where mills will not contract ahead unless cotton breaks 
further. Spot goods may be sold at a loss for temporary 
reasons, but in the summer months recourse will be had 
to curtailment rather than to a piling up of stocks unless 
cotton holds. 

The bleached goods situation has ruled about steady 
all the month. Contrary to the experience of most years 
there was no break of any consequence in jobbing prices 
all during the six months and stocks of the best known 
branded lines of bleached cottons in first hands are meagre. 
For this reason no decline is anticipated such as was seen 
in gray goods, nor will any advance be pressed at the 
beginning of the fall season. 

The bleacheries were not as active in June as in May 
or in April yet some of them are still fully employed, 
and the larger ones are finding no cause for complaint in 
limited operations after such a busy time. The mills as 
a whole are very much better employed than they were a 
year ago. There is some improvement among the machine 
shops and it is due more to replacement of old machinery 
than to investment in new plants. The probability that 
the cotton machine shops may be called upon to pass on 
opportunities to make munitions or gun parts has been 
much talked of and it is known that offers of moment have 
been under consideration. 

The decline in the demand for fine balbriggan underwea: 
has been marked this summer and two or three large New 
England coneerns have arrived at the place where they are 
experimenting with nainsook underwear, which their sewers 
are able to make. The present knitting machines will not 
be discarded if it is finally decided to change the sewing 
over to fabrie underwear rather than to knit underwear, 
but they will simply be allowed to stand idle until it is 
seen to what extent the demand for cloth of a nainsook 
character will supplant balbriggans in the next two years. 

Generally speaking cotton manufacturers of New En- 
gland feel optimistie about the prospects for trade. The 
dyestuffs trouble is bothering them now but as it is a 
world-wide difficulty they are prepared to accept their 
share of the burden with composure. They do not look 
for any such low priced cotton or such disarrangement of 
the cotton movement as was seen last year. They are 
counting upon good crops, better conditions of employment 
among the mass of workers, and cheap money, as irrepres- 
sible factors in bringing on an active fall trade. If cotton 
remains under 10 cents per pound that will simply add to the 
probability of American mills getting the export business 
which was denied early in the war through inability to 
finance it. Conditions favoring an export trade in cotton 
goods are very much better now than they were a year or 


even six months ago. 


COTTON COMMENT. 


BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


New Orleans, June 22nd, 1915. 
During the past month the market has ruled erratie 
owing to weather and political developments, but the ten- 
deney of values has been downward, as reports from the 
interior as to the progress of the growing crop are gen- 
erally favorable. 
The same influences that affected the market during the 
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past month are likely to govern the course of values the 
coming month, and as polities and the weather are wneer- 
tain features to deal with, erratie markets are likely to re- 
main in evidence for some time to come, although we be- 
lieve that chances are in favor of higher prices, especially 
if favorable crop weather is experienced in the South. 

While Germany and Austria are cut off from the outside 
world, and a large part of France is in the hands of the 
Germans, England continues to do a good business in cot- 
ton goods, principally for home requirements and for 
account of the British and French governments. 

American mills appear to be well engaged, running al 
most to their full capacity. Including linters the consump- 
tion of cotton in the United States during the month of 
May was 538,000 bales against 494,000 last year, making 
the total for the first ten months of the season, including 
linters, 4,881,000 vs 4,990,000 to the corresponding time 
last year. 

The increase in linters last month was remarkable, as 
44,000 bales were consumed in May compared with 27,000 
for the corresponding month of last year, bringing the total 
to the close of May up to 295,000 against 258,000 one 
year ago. 

However, American spinners’ stocks are large, on May 
31st 1,799,000, last year 1,366,000, and stocks in inde- 
pendent warehouses in the United States on the same date 
were much greater than one year ago, 2,441,000 bales com- 
pared with 947,000. 

The world’s visible supply of American cotton at the 
close of this season promises to be about 4,000,000 bales, 
against 1,539,000 at the close of last season, invisible are 
reckoned as being about 814,000 vs 1,814,000, and it is 
figured that the quantity of last year’s crop unmarketed this 
season will be about 1,250,000 bales, and if next season’s 
crop is about 12,000,000 bales, the available for next season 
would be about the same as it was this season, or about 
18,153,000 bales against 18,853,000. 

The price of the staple, however, is nearly 5 cents per 
pound lower than it was at this time last year, and while 
the available for next season looks as if it may be as big 
as it was this season, there is no likelihood of the depres- 
sion, so much in evidence last fall, being in evidence this 
fall. In the first place this country has adjusted its con- 
ditions to meet the conditions abroad, due to the European 
war. The price is much lower than it was then, which 
leaves that much less room for a decline, and the financial 
resources of the United States are such as to more than 
eare for the new crop. 

It is to be regretted that Germany and Austria will be 
closed to American cotton as long as the war lasts, but it 
must be remembered that last year the whole of Europe 
was practically cut off from America from August until 
early November, during which period exports were almost 
impossible because of the dislocation of the foreign ex- 
change market. 

Unless something happens to change present conditions, 
exporters this year will be able to do business with all 
countries except those in central Europe. We anticipate a 
fairly good demand with the opening of the new season, 
and as the South will probably make a much smaller crop 
this year, farmers will probably market their cotton slowly 
in order to obtain the best price possible, and at the same 
time be in a position to reap the benefit of any big advance 
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that might occur later in the season in event of the war 


coming to an end when least expected. 


THE YARN MARKET. 


The yarn market for the past month was somewhat 


it | } 
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ered. Early in the month spinners made it plain that they 
were not inclined to make further price concessions on 


1 
} 
t 


carded knitting yarns. The buying was not active and 


there was little improvement in this line or in combed varns. 
Prices of mercerized yarns continued very strong. There 
was no material change in the weaving lines for the last 
month and little change is looked for until later in the year. 

Later in the month there was a good demand for carded 
knitting yarns for prompt delivery. There were a few sales 
of ten thousand to fifty thousand pounds for future delivery 
and one sale with deliveries running into next year was 
made on the basis of 16 cents for 10’s. Other sales of de- 
liveries beginning in July were made on the basis of 15, 
15144 and 151% cents for 10's. Eastern mule spun carded 
cones were sold on the basis of 17 and 18 cents for 10’s, 
but there were no large sales made. There were some inqui- 
ries in the market for single and two-ply combed yarns 
for late deliveries. Offers of 20 cents on a basis of 10’s 
for southern single combed peeler on cones were received. 
This situation is rather a peculiar one inasmuch as south- 
ern single combed yarns are rather irregular in prices and 
some spinners are holding for prices a cent and a cent and 
a half above what others will sell for and are getting their 
prices for small quantities. Two-ply combed yarns are well 
sold and spinners are in a position to hold for a profitable 
price in many instances. 

Most southern spinners are confident that prices will 
advance before the fall. while some eastern spinners are 
reported to take an opposite view of the situation. Sales 
of 40’s two-ply combed peeler lisle were made at 40 cents; 
50's two-ply at 48 cents; 70’s two-ply at 54 cents. Sales 
of 60’s two-ply combed peeler mercerizing twist were 1 ade 
at 45 cents to 49 cents, with 40’s at 35 to 37 cents and 
50’s at 38 to 41 cents. 

Mercerizing plants are behind on the deliveries and the 
knitters are scouring the market for quantities ranging from 
a few cases to 25,000 pounds for quick deliveries. 

In the weaving line there is little change and large 
manufacturers say that they cannot see anything which in- 
dicates any improvements for the summer. There is some 


: ] ] y 4 
improvement in plushes, but cable and insulating wire 


covering mills are reported as slow. It is estimated that 


the carpet mills as a whole are running about 40 per cent 


‘ ; tia 
Novelties continue in good demand and mills 


imi ; ar ine well 
working on shoe tops and similar goods are doing well. 


capacity. 


Tape mills are running about capacity, while others need 


business. Shirting novelties are in fair demand and towel 
manufacturers are running their plants at practically their 
full capacity and the goods are being used. Taken as a 
whole the situation seems to be fairly favorable for future 
improvement and it is doubtful if the new crop of cotton 
coming in will tend to lower prices to any appreciable ex 
Philadel 


ent. Following are recent quotations from the 


| hia market: 
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More intimate influences, and not so closely related to 
manufacturers were the following: Buyers of goods have 
seldom been known to anticipate purchases of anything 
until they began to see signs of reselling at a profit. They 
will buy cotton goods if cotton shows a tendency to go 
higher, but in part they think that will bring more wealth 
to the farmer and to others interested in cotton. But they 
have seen nothing in the dye searcity to make them think 
that users of goods will be in a hurry to purchase until 
they actually run out of supplies. Another influence against 
anticipating has been the pressure of financial heads of 
houses to hold down stocks of goods to actual requirements 
based upon day to day sales. Even where skilled buyers 
have foreseen scarcity and higher prices on colored goods, 
they have not been able to act on their judgemnt while 
merchandise managers have been pressing them to keep 
their stocks of merchandise at a minimum. 

But whatever buyers of goods or others may now say, 
the that New 
troubled by the dyestuffs searcity to an extent that compels 


fact is clear England manufacturers are 


them to decline business. The question of how far eon- 
sumers of goods will aid in the readjustment of distribution, 
arising from the seareity of dyestuffs hitherto used, re- 
mains to be answered. One of the interesting events of 
the month was the announcement made by the largest manu- 
facturers of blue the the 


North Carolina, that they would close their White Oak and 


denims in country, Cones of 


Proximity plants August 1 for an indefinite period. It 
is known in the markets that they and other manufacturers 
of standard denims have been offering eloth dved with 


The 


good or better than those usually dyed with indigo. 


are as 
But 


buyers have not taken them freely enough to keep the 


colors other than indigo. cloths themselves 


plants in operation. What they will do when there are no 


more to be had in indigo remains to be seen. It has 


certainly impressed the manufacturing world to know that 
the the this 
cannot get the dyestuff, but why it hasn’t impres:ed cloth 


Cones, largest users of indigo in country, 
buyers is a mystery. 

The fine goods of New England have not been doing an 
active business in the past month but they are well supplied 
for the summer. They are running better 


with business 


than for three or four years past. Goods for sheer c¢on- 


struction are being made chiefly. Some increase has re- 
cently been noted in the volume of orders tendered on the 
heavier cloths such as basket weaves, oxfords, piques, and 
serges. Prices are well maintained. In nearly all the lead- 
ing mills orders for faney fabries have been larger than 
normal in relation to the business on plain goods. 

This development in some quarters is regarded as sea- 
sonable and due to fashion. In other places it is stated 
to be a reflection of a desire on the part of manufacturing 
converters to get their finished cloths into the dyehouses 
at the earliest possible moment so that if threatened searcity 
becomes marked in the latter part of the year it will not 
affect the cloths on which the larger measure of profit is 
made. 

The print cloth centers are still active. Fall River’s 
sales for the month have not been more than 40 per cent 
of the production but many orders on contract are being 
filled and stocks do not exceed 1,500,000 pieces of all kinds 
Prices grew firmer at one time during the month 


It is the belief of most traders that 


of goods. 


but they sagged again. 
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prices on print cloth yarn goods have receded to a point 
where mills will not contract ahead unless cotton breaks 
further. Spot goods may be sold at a loss for temporary 
reasons, but in the summer months recourse will be had 
to curtailment rather than to a piling up of stocks unless 
cotton holds. 

The bleached goods situation has ruled about steady 
all the month. Contrary to the experience of most years 
there was no break of any consequence in jobbing prices 
all during the six months and stocks of the best known 
branded lines of bleached cottons in first hands are meagre. 
For this reason no decline is anticipated such as was seen 
in gray goods, nor will any advance be pressed at the 
beginning of the fall season. 

The bleacheries were not as active in June as in May 
or in April -yet some of them are still fully employed, 
and the larger ones are finding no cause for complaint in 
limited operations after such a busy time. The mills as 
a whole are very much better employed than they were a 
year ago. There is some improvement among the machine 
shops and it is due more to replacement of old machinery 
The probability that 


the cotton machine shops may be called upon to pass on 


than to investment in new plants. 


opportunities to make munitions or gun parts has been 
much talked of and it is known that offers of moment have 
been under consideration. 

The decline in the demand for fine balbriggan underwear 
has been marked this summer and two or three large New 
England coneerns have arrived at the place where they are 
experimenting with nainsook underwear, which their sewers 
are able to make. The present knitting machines will not 
be discarded if it is finally decided to change the sewing 
over to to knit 
but they will simply be allowed to stand idle until it is 
nainsook 


fabric underwear rather than underwear, 


seen to what extent the demand for cloth of a 
character will supplant balbriggans in the next two years. 

Generally speaking cotton manufacturers of New En- 
gland feel optimistic about the prospects for trade. The 
dyestuffs trouble is bothering them now but as it is a 
world-wide difficulty they are prepared to accept their 
share of the burden with composure. They do not look 
for any such low priced cotton or such disarrangement of 
the last They are 


counting upon good crops, better conditions of employment 


cotton movement as was seen 


year. 
among the mass of workers, and cheap money, as irrepres- 
If eotton 
remains under 10 cents per pound that will simply add to the 
probability of American mills getting the export business 
which was denied early in the war through inability to 
Conditions favoring an export trade in cotton 


sible factors in bringing on an active fall trade. 


finance it. 
goods are very much better now than they were a year or 


even six months ago. 


COTTON COMMENT. 
BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


Orleans, June 22nd, 1915. 
During the past month the market has ruled erratie 
owing to weather and political developments, but the ten- 
deney of values has been downward, as reports from the 
interior as to the progress of the growing crop are gen- 
erally favorable. 
The same influences that affected the market during the 
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past month are likely to govern the course of values the 
coming month, and as polities and the weather are uneer- 
tain features to deal with, erratic markets are likely to re- 
main in evidence for some time to come, although we be 
lieve that chances are in favor of higher prices, especially 
if favorable crop weather is experienced in the South. 

While Germany and Austria are cut off from the outside 
world, and a large part of France is in the hands of the 
Germans, England continues to do a good business in cot- 
ton goods, principally for home requirements and for 
account of the British and French governments. 

American mills appear to be well engaged, running al 
most to their full capacity. Including linters the consump- 
tion of cotton in the United States during the month of 
May was 538,000 bales against 494,000 last year, making 
the total for the first ten months of the season, including 
linters, 4,881,000 vs 4,990,000 to the corresponding time 
last year. 

The increase in linters last month was remarkable, as 
44,000 bales were consumed in May compared with 27,000 
for the corresponding month of last year, bringing the total 
to the close of May up to 295,000 against 258,000 one 
year ago. 

However, American spinners’ stocks are large, on May 
3lst 1,799,000, last year 1,366,000, and stocks in inde- 
pendent warehouses in the United States on the same date 
were much greater than one year ago, 2,441,000 bales com- 
pared with 947,000. 

The world’s visible supply of American cotton at the 
close of this season promises to be about 4,000,000 bales, 
against 1,539,000 at the close of last season, invisible are 
reckoned as being about 814,000 vs 1,814,000, and it is 
figured that the quantity of last year’s crop unmarketed this 
season will be about 1,250,000 bales, and if next season’s 
crop is about 12,000,000 bales, the available for next season 
would be about the same as it was this season, or about 
18,153,000 bales against 18,853,000. 

The price of the staple, however, is nearly 5 cents per 
pound lower than it was at this time last year, and while 
the available for next season looks as if it may be as big 
as it was this season, there is no likelihood of the depres- 
sion, so much in evidence last fall, being in evidence this 
fall. In the first place this country has adjusted its con- 
ditions to meet the conditions abroad, due to the European 
war. The price is much lower than it was then, which 
leaves that much less room for a decline, and the financial 
resources of the United States are such as to more than 
eare for the new crop. 

It is to be regretted that Germany and Austria will be 
closed to American cotton as long as the war lasts, but it 
must be remembered that last year the whole of Europe 
was practically cut off from America from August until 
early November, during which period exports were almost 
impossible because of the dislocation of the foreign ex- 
change market. 

Unless something happens to change present conditions, 
exporters this year will be able to do business with all 
countries except those in central Europe. We anticipate a 
fairly good demand with the opening of the new season, 
and as the South will probably make a much smaller crop 
this year, farmers will probably market their cotton slowly 
in order to obtain the best price possible, and at the same 


time be in a position to reap the benefit of any big advance 
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that might occur later in the season in event of the war 


coming to an end when least expected. 


THE YARN MARKET. 

The yarn market for the past month was somewhat 
s} ottv. but has been a rairly eood one all thines consid 
ered. Early in the month spinners made it plain that they 
were not inclined to make further price concessions on 
carded knitting varns. The buying was not active and 
there was little improvement in this line or in combed yarns. 
Prices of mercerized yarns continued very strong. There 
was no material change in the weaving lines for the last 
month and little change is looked for until later in the year. 

Later in the month there was a good demand ter eard 
knitting yarns for prompt delivery. There were a few sales 
of ten thousand to fifty thousand pounds for future delivery 
and one sale with deliveries running into next year was 
made on the basis of 16 cents for 10’s. Other sales of de- 
liveries beginning in July were made on the basis of 15, 
15144 and 15%% cents for 10’s. Eastern mule spun carded 
cones were sold on the basis of 17 and 18 cents for 10's, 
but there were no large sales made. There were some inqui- 
ries in the market for single and two-ply combed yarns 
for late deliveries. Offers of 20 cents on a basis of 10’s 
for southern single combed peeler on cones were received. 
This situation is rather a peculiar one inasmuch as south- 
ern single combed yarns are rather irregular in prices and 
some spinners are holding for prices a cent and a cent and 
a half above what others will sell for and are getting their 
prices for small quantities. Two-ply combed yarns are well 
sold and spinners are in a position to hold for a profitable 
price in many instances. 

Most southern spinners are confident that prices will 
advance before the fall, while some eastern spinners are 
reported to take an opposite view of the situation. Sales 
of 40’s two-ply combed peeler lisle were made at 40 cents; 
50’s two-ply at 48 cents; 70’s two-ply at 54 cents. Sales 
of 60’s two-ply combed peeler mercerizing twist were made 
at 45 cents to 49 cents, with 40’s at 35 to 37 cents and 
50’s at 38 to 41 cents. 

Mercerizing plants are behind on the deliveries and the 
knitters are scouring the market for quantities ranging from 
a few eases to 25,000 pounds for quick deliveries. 

In the weaving line there is little change and large 
manufacturers say that they cannot see anything which in- 
dicates any improvements for the summer. There is some 
improvement in plushes, but cable and insulating wire 
covering mills are reported as slow. It is estimated that 
the carpet mills as a whole are running about 40 per cent 
capacity. Novelties continue in good demand and mills 
working on shoe tops and similar goods are doing well. 
Tape mills are running about capacity, while others need 
business. Shirting novelties are in fair demand and towel 
manufacturers are running their plants at practically their 
full capacity and the goods are being used. Taken as a 
whole the situation seems to be fairly favorable for future 
improvement and it is doubtful if the new crop of cotton 
coming in will tend to lower prices to any appreciable ex 


: , — 
ent. Following are recent quotations from the Philadel 


phia market: 











Southern Single Skeins. 


Ss bwnein (@15 ERR Ray ae ape Ie 14%@15 
lds ‘ a | eS ae sane (a 15% 
20s aa-abwla ‘ 16 0 ee 17 
263 1742 @18 rear 20 @20% 

Southern Single Warps. 

8s P wea @14% a a 14% 
12s : -14%@15 | A eos 15 
l6s 15% Pn tuhee be senses 15% 
24s . : ...17%@18 th ¢eobkaktneceae 18 @18% 
30s 7 20 @21 Se 6tkcubeveawan 25 @27 
50s 34 @34% 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
9-4 slack ..16% | ar 16 
8-3-4 hard twist .13%@14 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

88 ‘ cone . rrr 14 @14% 
Se se . ...14%@15 | 3 ee 15 
mee tas “canteen ls aneceek oe bows 16%@17 
24s ‘ : Tree « Ae ee 18 
30s. , ...--18%@19 a 25% @26% 

Sothern Two-Ply Warps. 

88 14 PE +a 6 eecteckene 14% 
12s 14%@15 Se ahh aia 0b ea ik 15 @15% 
16s 15% @16 err rrr eT 16% @17 
24s 17% @18 eee .18 @18% 
30s . ; . 19 @19% a ee 26 @27 
50s. 34 @35 j 

Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. 

228 21 @21% ae ‘ 22 @22% 
30s. 23% @24 Ce ererrerr rs 24 @25 
40s ‘ -27 @29 Rea ae ak bw 0 bel 35 @36 

Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 

20s ...24% @25 a a fr ain ac tn co ea 26 @27 
30s soceeae Bee I sods crs “Sram cetiner Sloe 84 @36 
50s new 2a Serer ce 45 @50 
Oe is seen cme 53 @55 _ er ; .61 @63 

Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones 

 Witcteauaae enn 15 Dk Gace eve caw 15 @16 

2s -.++--1L5%@16% » 4 ke ea @17 
16s secedecceee Gate re rey -17%@18 
20s et @18% eee 18%@19 
24s .18%@19 Se eer ee 19 @19% 
30s na -.-20 @20% 

Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 

Se RE Ce 17% @18 a Sr ry + 18 @18% 
Ry rr Bey 18%@19 PS eee eee 19 @19% 
18s . ..-19% @20 | ee .20%@21 
22s ....-21% @22 | ds 65.0 06.0 860 0:00 Cee 
26s... eéuseenas 23 @23% ee 23% @24 
errr ..-25% @26% 

Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 

10s ‘ tesccsrae Gana Spee 22% @23 
: Bie edesae on 23 @23% ee ee eee 23% @24 
188 24 @24% eth Reseet .24% @25 
22s . 25 @25% ey 25% @26 
26s .26% @27 Gat seit So dss ceeee td @S30 
86s .32 @34 a Seer ..35 @36 


THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


Knitting mills in Philadelphia and the eastern Penn- 
sylvania territory are taking yarns more freely than a few 
months ago. While this is true of mills engaged on under- 
wear, it is a more striking reflection of the greater activity 
in hosiery. The trade reports a brisk market, retail dealers 
buying with less conservatism than has prevailed. Jobbers 
are booking a fair volume of advance business, and little 
uneasiness is manifest except as to dyes, particularly black. 

Cotton is coming to its own in hosiery since the sharp 
advance in artificial «ilk. 
the price boosting on fibre silk continues, there will be a 


The prediction is made that if 


healthy return to mercerized cotton, which for a time has 
not been in general demand. 
Mills New York 


and commission houses are in receipt of encouraging re- 


selling their output through agents 


ports, notably from the middle West, where, in addition 
to buying in better quantity, dealers in many instances, 
From mills and wholesale 


are anticipating their aecounts. 


distributors come the most stimulating reports that have 


poured in for months. Considerable export busi- 
ness is being taken, for both the French army and the eivil- 


ian trade of the nations allied in the war against the 


many 


Austro-Germanie countries. 

Notwithstanding knitting machinery in the main is well 
their agents speak of business as 
heard in the 


employed, mills and 
unsatisfactory, and the same sentiment is 


jobbing trade. When pressed for specific statements as to 
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unsatisfactory conditions, the explanation invariably hinges 


upon the dye stringeney and the uncertainty as to future 
supplies. Dealers, however, admit that they are having 
little trouble with deliveries. 

It is apparent that the seriousness of the color problem 
has not been exaggerated. In the last few weeks the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufact- 
urers has issued several special bulletins relative to forth- 
coming demonstrations to be had in a nearby establishment 
of a new fast black being brought out as a result of two 
years’ research by W. P. D. Aims, a Philadelphia chemist. 
While the association does not stand sponsor for any of the 
claims made for the new black, it is being deluged with 
letters from hosiery manufacturers in all parts of the 
country asking for information. Back of Mr. Aims is 
H. Berendsen, of the Bangor (Pa.) Silk Knitting Company, 
Ine., and N. A. Litehfield, a Bangor capitalist heavily 
interested in such enterprises. 

Letters from a number of mills 
black state that unless dye ean be obtained shortly, they 
At least one mill is going out of 


relative to the new 


will have to shut down. 
the heavy weight business, because of the higher cost of 
black and the greatly inereased cost of his production, 
the heavier goods consuming so much more dyes than light 
weights. There seems to be no doubt that assurance of a 
supply of fast black would materially stiffen manufacturers 
of hosiery and stimulate production. At the present prices 
of eotton yarn, it is asserted, mills able to finance operations 
for the future would be safe in aceumulating stock. 

The demand for eotton-woolen hosiery and cotton under- 
wear for export has enabled a great number of mills to 
survive the unusual trend toward fibre and artificial silk. 
For the allied armies dealers are contracting for cotton- 
wool mixtures, the per cent of wool required varying from 
40 to 60. Two orders for 90,000 and 120,000 dozens, re- 
spectively, their authenticity attested by the French seal, 
are shown by an agent scouring mills in this territory for 
the goods. Recently agents have toured the underwear 
manufacturing centers of the state taking about everything 
in sight in worsted lines for export. 

In response to the brisk demand for knitted 
new mills are coming into existence and many old estab- 


foods, 


lishments are revamping or adding to their equipment, all 
of which is deplored by the more conservative element in 
the trade. The inereased mill capacity, it is argued, means 
that sooner or later there is going to be a surplus to be 
dumped upon the market at disturbing prices. Wails of 
this character are heard with every spurt of enterprise and 
whenever an innovation is attempted. Usually the prophecy 
misearries, and the optimist of today believes it will mis- 
earry in this instance. It has been demonstrated that there 
is a shortage of cotton goods. Not only must this be met, 
but the promise of a better buying power earries asurance 
of increased consumption, for which preparation must also 
be made. 
manufactures than for many months, and those who ven- 
ture a prediction that a sudden change for the worse is 


In any event, more eotton yarn is going into 


imminent are in a small minority. 

Reverting to cotton’s struggle for supremacy in hosiery, 
jobbers are showing half hose and women’s stocking made 
of fibre and thread silk twisted, the combination providing 


a yarn of fine lustre. These goods are made to retail at 
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50 cents, and in the short time they have been on the mar- 
ket have won considerable favor. A factor favoring this 
class of production is the high cost of dyestuffs, the lighter 
yarns absorbing less of the color and, therefore, being not 
so appreciably affected as to cost as are fabries knitted 
from the heavier yarns. 

There seems to be no question that the color situation 
is being used for unwarranted price boosting, while it is 
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A Philadelphia 


jobber recently returned a large consignment of bandanna 


responsible also for inferior production. 


handkerehiefs for no other reason, he said, than the un- 
pleasant odor from the dyeing material. “The smell,” he said, 
“was positively nauseating. And to make matters worse,” 
he added, “we were eharged 35 cents a dozen for these ban- 


of 18 


placed our last previous order.” 


danas inferior dyeing, as against cents when we 


COTTON MANUFACTURING. 


CARDING AND FINISHING ABSORBANT 
COTTON. 





BY WILLIAM B, NANSON, 


After absorbent cotton stoek has been bleached and dried 
it is better to bale it up and allow it to age, if possible for 
several weeks, before carding it. If this cannot be done 
it may be blown into a bin in the mixing room, convenient 
to the openers and lappers and mixed in the correct pro- 
portion required by the formula in use; for instance, it may 
be three parts comber waste to two parts cotton pickings, 


or two parts combers, two parts willowed fly, and one. part 


linters, or again it may be two parts 62 per cent strips to 


three parts linters, ete., ad infinitum. 

These different stocks should be carefully laid in layers 
in the mixing bin on top of each other, each layer to be 
laid evenly all over the one underneath, for instanee, in 
the ease of the first formula mentioned it would be three 
bales (or their equivalent) of comber waste laid out, then 
two bales of cotton pickings, then three bales of comber 
waste, then two bales of cotton pickings, until 50 or 100 


bales had been laid in the pile. To use this, the stock should 





Fig. 1. 


THE WASTE OPENER. 


be raked off from the side with an iron toothed rake, taking 
care to rake the pile thoroughly from top to bottom so as 
to thoroughly mix the whole stock together. These rakings 
should then be run through a waste opener such as is shown 
in Fig. 1. 

This is a good, strong, substantial machine and is in 
general use in the older countries. The cotton is fed onto 
a 24-inch lattice A; it passes under an iron collecting roller 
B to the feed rolls at (; these rolls must be both fluted and 
chased and rest on sixteen weighted levers or pedals, these 
latter being turned up at the ends so as to firmly grip the 
cotton close up to the licker-in D; the cylinder E is very 
strong and is formed of an iron body, to whieh wooden 
legs containing hardened and pointed steel pins are firmly 
attached; this cylinder is 24 inches in diameter. The cotton 
is beaten from the feed rollers and levers by the liecker-in, 





and so on to the cylinder, turning in the opposite direction, 
and is then passed out of the machine by means of a lattice 
and a revolving cage F’, or if desired, it can be blown to 
The production of this 


It will take two 


the feed box of the breaker lapper. 
machine is about 130 pounds per hour. 
of these machines to feed one machine in the next process. 

A soaping arrangement may be attached to the waste 
opener at G. The object of this being to constantly spray 
softened water upon the opened stock as it is passing up 
The 


trough which contains a wooden roller partially immersed in 


the delivery lattice. softened water is run into a 


the water; this pieks up some of the water as it revolves and 
is as continuously brushed off in a fine spray by a brush 
rapidly revolved from the eylinder, the water spraying o1 
the stock. This water (or soap and water if desired) pre- 
vents the stock from flying about, takes the electricity out 
of it and makes it ecard easier, besides adding to the weight 
and absorbeney of the cotton, for it must be remembered 
that absorbent cotton at this stage of its preparation is 
very dry, fluffy and dusty, and is diffieult to ecard without 
the addition of artificial moisture. 


The 


the ecards. 


1ext operation is to form the lint into laps for 
It must be remembered here that absorbent cot- 
ton needs no cleaning and should go through the lapper 
with as little beating as possible and the lapper should be 
fitted with an automatie feed regulator to produce laps as 
even as possible without doubling, for I advise only one 
process of picking—a single beater lapper with automatic 
hopper feeder and guage box or feed regulator, making a 
lap weighing 12 ounces to the yard. Having prepared the 
lap we will now consider the best method of earding it 
into the necessary fleece. 

Various types of eards are used on this stock, the most 
universal being the full roller or English roller and elearer 
eard, but the revolving flat card is the best in the opinion 
of the writer. The size of the wire is the essential point; 
it should not be fine, numbers from 60's to 90’s will give the 
best results. 

When earding absorbent cotton there are two systems 
which may be employed; the short system bv which a sheet 
of wadding may be made upon a single eard; and the long 
system by which a full set, or line, of eards in number from 
12 to 16 may be used. The former is convenient for small 
installations or for making varying quantities of absorbent 
cotton, but compels the manufacturer to make a roll o: 
cotton of one uniform quality or mix throughout, while the 
long system enables him to make a roll with a better ex- 
terior finish or quality than that of which the interior is 


composed. Moreover, the process is a continuous one and 
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there is a constant web of cotton coming off the line, while 

the short System a eonsiderable loss of production is in- 
curred by the frequent stoppings of the lap drum while the 
full laps are being removed, and its operation is aceom- 
Tie 


for doing this frequently makes the ecard an in- 


panied by irregular work and much consequent waste. 
! ecessity 
termittant machine, and a carding engine, to do good work, 
must be a continuous worker. However, as the short system 
is the one usually employed in Europe we will give it here. 
The fleece is prepared upon a full roller or English eard 
at the delivery of which is fitted a fleece drum 28 inches in 
diameter as shown in Fig. 2. 
The web from the ecard is wound around this drum until 


the required thickness is run on, usually about 8 ounces. 





FLEECE 
LAP OR UM 


Drum. 


Fig. 2. THe Carp AND FLEECE 


The fleece is then cut off the drum longitudinally and forms 
a sheet some 90 inches in length and 36 to 43 inches wide. 
This sheet is then taken to the winding machine, Fig. 3, 
laid on the table at the back of it and wound onto a spindle 
with paper interleaving. The spindle on which the lap is 
wound is split and in this opening the paper and the lap are 





Fic. 3. THe Winpinac MAcHINeE. 


inserted and wound up together. This is done by hand and 
the lap and paper are pressed under a compression roller, 
which gives an equal pressure throughout the operation 
and winds the package up tightly. The long roll thus ob- 
tained is transferred to the eutting machine Fig. 4, where 
it ean be eut into sections of any length under a horizontal 
blade. 

In the long system, either the roller and clearer or the 
revolving flat card may be used, but the writer is inclined 
toward the latter for the following reasons: It is more 
economical, there being a saving of about one-quarter of a 
cent per pound in the production of the web of cotton, 
there is less handling of the work, there is less piecing, less 
waste, less oil, less belting and eareless and indifferent help 
to look after. A greater carding surface is obtained, and 
the material is therefore cleaned better. The flats are ground 


and stripped while at work, and they ean be set closer than 
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other eards and close setting is the parent of good work 


and little waste. 

As regards the roller and clearer card, it is claimed in its 
favor that it is simple in construction, is easily set and not 
likely to get out of adjustment or order, (which is not the 
writer’s experience with it) and that it aecomplishes a 
more open treatment of the cotton fibres and turns them 


over and mixes them better. There is no question. of the 








Fig. 4. THe Currinc MACHINE. 


truth of this latter claim, and to any lay observer watching 
the roller card at work, it will be made quite obvious to 
his understanding that the treatment to which the cotton 
is subjected is exceptionally severe and any practical man, 
knowing exactly what is required in the ease of absorbent 
cotton, is at onee driven to the conelusion that the violence 
is in excess of all requirements. However, it takes exper- 
ienced labor and more of it, the rollers and elearers have 
to be frequently stripped by hand, and must often be 
ground up and brushed out. This entails the frequent 
stoppage of the card and it takes two men to lift them in 
and out, damages the cards, and crushes down the wire with 
eareless handling. The quality of the work as regards clean- 
liness and smoothness is, in my opinion, inferior to that of 
the revolving flat card. As regards leaving the fibres in 
parallel order, the roller eard has much to be desired. The 
transfer of the fibre from cylinder to worker, from worker 
to clearer, and from the latter again to the cylinder and so 
on through the whole series to the doffer, is not conducive to 
the disposition of the fibres in parallel order. The alter- 
nation of surface velocity between the slow-going roller and 
swift-running clearer and cylinder will have a_ tendency 
to fold the fibres back upon themselves, and each roller as 
it delivers its carded portion to the eylinder will more 
often lay them in lines not parallel to, but contrary to their 
proper direction. The result, therefore, is only an indiffer- 
ent approximation to the parallel condition. We shall, 
therefore, in this present paper, confine our attention solely 
to the action of the revolving flat eard, though in a general 
way the remarks are applicable to the roller ecard as well. 

Before going further I will say that there are people 
in the eotton batting and absorbent eotton business who 
think that any old worn out ecard will answer, and who 
will buy any old junk to manufacture cotton batting, thus 
handicapping themselves from the start. Setting aside the 
facet that the revolving flat ecard will do more work than 
any such second hand trash and will do it better,—it will 
do it at a cost of from one-quarter to one cent a pound 
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cheaper, and this alone will pay a 20 per cent dividend on 
the investment. 

Having decided to put the revolving flat card into the 
mill, I would advise an arrangement as in Fig. 5. In this 
method fourteen 40-inch ecards are placed tandem, strad- 
dling an endless leather apron inside of a wooden trough. 
The calender rolls and coilers are dispensed with and the 
web from the doffer drops onto the apron which travels at a 
speed of about 45 to 60 feet per minute and carries it to a 
drum head or header lap machine, where the combined we) 
from the fourteen ecards is rolled up and made into a lap 
Now we shall only feed the product of thirteen cards onto 
this apron, because it is our intention to always keep one 
eard grinding and as we want each 14 feet of web to 
weigh exactly 7,000 grains we shall proceed as follows: 

Each of our fourteen eards will be provided with a 
double lap rack, so that we can put up two 12-ounce laps, 
tandem, on our feed; which will make a 24 ounce lap for 
a feed; this, with a draught of 90 on the ecard will give us 
116 grains and this multiplied by 13 
foot multiplied 


a web of eards 
and divided by 3 to get the total grains per 
by 14 feet equal 116 &K 13 ~ 3 & 14 

to roll the web up at full width, 36 inches 
be made to fold the web upon itself three times into a nar- 


7028 grains or 
wide, or it can 
row web 12 inches in width. It is eustomary to take the 
web from the drum head and rewind it on another machine, 
as previously described, but the writer has invented a ma- 
that the 
paper as it comes off the apron from the ecards without 


chine will wind web up and interleave it with 
any second handling, which will be described further on. 

In carding absorbent cotton, especial care must be taken 
that there is only sufficient overrun between the lap roll 
and the feed roll, and between the doffer and the travelling 
apron to take up the slack, any excess of draft will cause 
the lap or the web, if composed of short or previously 
worked fibres of waste, to pull apart and make thick and 
thin places and a cloudy web. If the doffer is set too far 
away the result will be a cloudy web. The speed of the 


main cylinder should be 170 revolutions per minute and 


the production from each eard about 1200 pounds per 
week. 

For carding absorbent cotton it is best to add a faney 
roller to the ecard. This is a roller that overruns the 


periphery of the cylinder, its object being to prevent the 
evlinder from choking or loading. This roller runs at a 
high speed, and practically raises a nap of cotton on the 
eylinder surface, so that the doffer will afterwards take 
Its 
long wires should penetrate those of the cylinder from 1-32 


the cotton from the eylinder in an efficient manner. 
to 1-16 inch deep. This roller should be applied imme- 
diately over the doffer and increases the doffer’s efficieney 
very materially. It is wholly beneficial when heavy carding 
and a big production is demanded, as it does away with 
frequent stripping of the cylinder, and the ecard to which 
it is applied may be run for seven days, or longer, without 
stripping the eylinder. 

Another point of prime importance when carding ab- 
sorbent cotton is the humidity and temperature of the air 


in the room. 


Statice electricity is generated by the quickly 
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revolving eards and must be combatted by humidity or tte 
web of cotton will cling to every thing it touches and cause 
no end of trouble. Some mills place a small perforated pipe 
under and parallel to the doffer and blow live steam through 
The 


proper way is to blow live steam into the room at certain 


it. This is objectionable and should not be done. 


distances near the cards, or, what is better, install a system 


of humidifiers. The humidity should be, dry reading, 54: 


wet, 79; per cent 76; 94 grains of vapor in a eubie foot 


of air. It is also advisable to operate a lump preventer 


under the licker-in beeause bleached stock is apt to give 


trouble at times with thick, damp, sticky bunchy places. 
Five- 


] 


co ored 


Absorbent cotton is put up in the following ways: 
pound rolls for hospital use; one-pound rolls in 
whil 


wrapping paper; one-pound rolls put up in eartons; 


eight-ounee, six-ounce, three-ounee, and two-ounce lots are 
put up in cartons only. 

If sterilized absorbent cotton is desired, which is seldo 
the ease, as most hospitals prefer to do their own sterilizing, 
and the so-ealled sterilized cottons found on the market are 
usually 


?0-ineh 


germ free only in name, it may be done under a 
vacuum in a steel tank eapable of holding 2,000 
pounds of cotton; the cotton is subjected to a treatmen: 
of formaldehyde vapor for about two hours. 

Large quantities of absorbent cotton are used in the 
electrical industry and in the manufacture of ineandescent 


mantles, varnish and all the various compositions of eellu- 
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Fig. 6. 


For most of these uses, a cotton giving the least 


lose. 
quantity of ash after burning is to be always preferred. 
To this the 


should 


perfect result in direction cottor 
off in 


hydrofluorie acid and water, this is to remove the last 


achieve a 
be soured the bleaching with a mixture of 
traces of silica which can be removed entirely in no other 
way. 

There has been much ingenuity expended in devising 
means to roll up and interleave with paper the rolls of 
absorbent cotton as they are finished or as they come off 
the line of eards. The writer has found the arrangement in 
Fig. 6 to answer very well. A and B show the cylinder 
doffer of the the the 
stripped drops onto the apron in the trough and falling on 


and last ecard on line, web being 
the combined webs of the other 12 cards completes the full 
thickness of the web, i.e., 7,000 grains in each 14 feet. It 
now passes under a gathering or condensing roller and 
passing between the two steam heated rollers C, is carried 
by the lattice upon D through the wooden draw rollers E 
and is dropped in loose folds into the smooth tin seoop F. 
I is a roll of paper 11% inches wide (for pound rolls 12 
inches wide); it is threaded under the small tension roll 
shown, over the iron compression roll G and round the 
spindle H where it is wound up with the cotton. 

This spindle has a square head fitting into a suitable 


socket which is driven continuously by a belt working on 
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flange pulleys, the idea being to abolish the slipping of the 
belt and save time. All the operator has to do is to thrust 
the square head of the spindle into the quickly revolving 
socket, stopping it for just a moment only by the slippage 
of the belt, while he adjusts the paper and cotton for the 
next roll. The velocity of the winding spindle being twice 
the velocity of the web coming from the 
that the operator will have time to take out the full roll of 
cotton while the scoop F is filling up again with 14 feet of 
web for the next roll. It will take a skilful operator, of 
course, but there is no reason why he cannot keep up with 
The spindle H is sta- 
center, but the 
compression roll G rises as the spindle fills. A dog knocks 

14 feet has been rolled and euts the lap and 
paper. The spindle is then pulled out and the finished 
roll drops into a slanting trough in front of the spindle 
table to a girl, who tickets it 


eards, it is obvious 


the cards and make no stoppages, 


tionary, that is, it remains on the same 


off when 
rolls onto a 


and up. The 
capacity of the line or about 2,500 pounds per day. 


down which it 
maehine is the 


The 


Fig. 2 is 609 


puts it eapacity of this 


capacity of the rolling machine shown at 


pounds per day. 
TOILETS AND QUILTS. 
BY FRED W. HORROCKS. 

The manufacture of toilets and quiltings is earried on 
principally in Bolton, though there are mills dotted about 
the country which also produce some very beautiful colors 
for both furniture and bedroom purposes. The quilt and 
toilet trade is a quite distinct branch of the faney weaving 
industry, having its own particular prices and wages lists. 
There is also a very great difference between the arrange- 
ment and requirements of an ordinary plain or faney- 
weaving shed and a quilt shed. 

Not only is the quilting works a collection of all the 
most ingenious machinery invented, but the frequent alter- 
ations made to suit the chances and changes of the market 
necessitate the employment of a larger staff of men than 
is the ease in any other class of weaving. 

Toiletings and quiltings are cloths in which the pattern 
consists of a loose cloth floating over the ground eloth. 
These figures may be floral or geometric, or may take the 
form of names of steamship companies, hotels, ete. 

For these cloths two warps of different counts or colors, 
or both, are required. There are often two counts or 
colors of weft required. 

The looms to weave these cloths are, of course, of vari- 
ous widths, ranging from narrow toilets of 30 inches, to 
broad quilts of 120 inches. Taking for consideration, first, 
the narrow toilet loom, it is sometimes a single box and 
It has a 400 hook 


single lift jacquard machine, generally arranged “London” 


sometimes a double box jacquard loom. 


tie—that is, with the ecards at the side of the loom, as in 
Lancashire This is the method. 
The jaequard harness is tied up so as to weave both the 
In most cases there are 


mills. most convenient 


centre and the border of the eloth. 
four picks to each ecard, though five, six, eight and ten 
picks to a card are sometimes made. For a four pick 
toilet the required hooks are raised for two picks together, 
and then they are dropped for two picks. 

The comber board of the jacquard harness is in two 


parts, front and back, and each half is raised for one pick 
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out of four. Each jaequard thread is formed so as to have 
a very large knot immediately over the hole in the comber 
board through which it passes, so that when the half boards 
are raised the ends of the yarn are raised. The ends oper- 
ated by the jacquard machine are from the back or lower 
warp, and are for the back of the cloth, whilst the ends 
from the top or face warp are for the pattern or face of 
In front of the jacquard harness are two healds, 
These are for the face ends, and 


the cloth. 
or four healds coupled. 
weave the plain cloth that stands up over the ground of 
the fabric. The whole harness is therefore known as a 
“compound” harness, the ends of the yarn being controlled 
by means of the jacquard machine, comber boards and 
healds. The comber boards and healds are operated by 
means of a revolving woodcroft tappet placed at the side 
of the loom; two of the plates of which govern the healds, 
and two plates govern the ecomber boards. The healds are 
operated positively by means of top and bottom jack levers, 
as is also the case with the comber boards. 

There are various orders in which the healds, machine 
and comber boards are raised, the four pick toilet often 
being arranged as follows: No. 1 pick, lift jacquard 
griffe and No. 1 heald, for face; No. 2 pick, jacquard griffe 
still up and No. 2 heald, for face; No. 3 pick, jacquard 
griffe down, both heald up, and No. 1 board up for back 
pick or wadding; No. 4 pick, jacquard griffe down, both 
healds up, and No. 2 board up for back pick. The purpose 
of the comber boards is to insure the binding in of all the 
back ends into the fabric; loose back toilets, a cheaper sort, 
are not woven by means of these rising comber-boards. 

Some toilet looms are double box, having one weft for 
the face cloth, and a much coarser weft for the back or 
ground. In most eases these cloths require the two drop 
boxes at only one end of the sley, as the picks are inserted 
in twos, viz.: Two picks fine, and two picks coarse. When 
weaving cloths “pick and pick,” that is, one pick fine and 
one pick coarse alternately, double boxes are required at 
both ends of the sley. These boxes are operated by means 
of a Diggle’s chain box motion, a compact arrangement, 
in which a chain having two different sizes of links acts 
upon a lever connected with the shuttle boxes so as to raise 
them or allow them to drop every two picks. This box 
motion is of the negative type, and the boxes drop without 
the aid of springs. 

The warps are different in tension, the back warp being 
held very tight, whilst the face warp is very lightly weighted. 
Many toilet cloths are arranged to have twice as many 
ends for the face as for the back. The ends for the face 
are drawn through the healds in what is known as “skip- 
shaft” order, viz.: 1, 3, 2, 4. The back ends being drawn 
through the mails of the jacquard harness, two ends for the 
face and one for the back are drawn through each dent, 
the back end being between the ends. When broad toilets 
or quilts are being woven, two jacquard machines are re- 
quired, one for the centre of the cloth, the other for the 
The harnesses are generally tied up to suit centred 
These jacquard 


sides. 
patterns, or those which come to a point. 
machines are both raised at once by means of an eccentric 
eam, a treadle lever and draw rods at the side of the loom. 
The Patent Satin or Mitcheline cloth requires two 400’s 
machines, Diggle’s drop box motion operating two shuttle 
boxes at one end of the sley, and a continuous take-up 
Two healds control the face ends, and two comb- 
Healds 


motion. 
er-boards are required to raise the harness threads. 
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Each 


card represents four picks, the machines having the griffes 


and comber-boards are operated by a side tappet. 
raised two picks, and down two picks. Those two picks 
the griffes are down have the comber-boards raised, first 
and then the other. During these two picks also the 
weft is picked, whilst the coarse weft is picked in the 


one 


hine 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF FASHIONED KNIT 
GOODS. 





BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


PART FOUR. 

Considerable attention has been given to the perfecting 
of the principle of fashioning on Cotton’s patent frame 
and now the system has been rendered highly efficient and 
reliable. Its accuracy depends on the construction of the 
cams which operate the points, needles and sinkers during 
the fashioning course. Before the operation of transferring 
the loops is effected, the combined action of a number of 
different agencies is required and if one of those agencies 
is defective in its working, it is sufficient to cause the whole 
operation to miscearry. 

The fashioning points which are arranged above the 
needles of the machine in a vertical direction are provided 
with grooves and the points are set in a bar which is of 
the same gauge or sett as the frame. The grooves under- 
neath the fashioning points require to be such as will cover 
the beards of the needles and exert the necessary inward 
The 


operation of fashioning is shown diagramatically in the fig- 


pressure on the beards in securing the loop. whole 


ures of Fig. A, numbered 1 to 6. The ordinary arrange- 


ment of sinker bar and discharging bits will be recognized, 
and the fashioning point FP above the needle, arranged to 


show its curved form. In diagram 1 the points are given 
in the position when the shafts are being changed from the 
knitting to the set of the 
sinker are in their normal position as well as the fashioning 


point. 


fashioning cams, needle and 
In diagram 2 the needle has gone somewhat to the 
right to allow of the downward movement of the fashion- 
ing point which in this sketch is seen closing over the beard 
or spring of the needle and pressing it into the needle 
groove. In diagram 3 is noted a still further movement of 
the needle to the right and a very decided descent, which 
descent has been shared by the fashioning point which still 
is in intimate contact with the needle. The result of those 
combined motions has been to remove the stitch from the 
needle to the fashioning point and the latter has received 
it well up on its stem or shank. In diagram 4 an upward 
movement of both needle and point is noticeable, the point 
having separated by a small space from the needle, bears 
the stitch near its end. In this diagram another important 
change has been made, namely the shogging or sidewise 
motion of the narrowing points prior to transferring the 
stitches to the neighboring needles. In diagram 4, there- 
fore, the narrowing point is not above its original needle, 
but directly above the adjoining needle, and the sketch 


shows the fashioning point in the act of descending onto 
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two picks in which the griffes are raised. The healds are 
operated two picks up and two picks down alternately, 
and are not both raised at once as in the case of ordinary 
toilets. The back warp in many cases has twice as many 
ends as the face warp, though sometimes back and face 


warps are equal. 





the neighboring needle and just dropping the loop onto the 


beard or spring. In diagram 5 a combined downward mo- 
tion is noticeable and this is having the obvious effect of 
transferring the stitch onto the new needle, a result which 
is seen to be completed in diagram 6 where the point and 
left 


the needle have risen together causing the stitch to be 


on the needle stem. 
At the completion ot this move, the needle rises to its 
normal position and the fashioning point separates from it 


and assumes its customary place above the needles of the 
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Fic. A. THe OPERATION OF FASHIONING SHOWN 
DIAGRAMATICALLY, 
frame to await the next fashioning course. As the latter 


movement is being executed, the shaft shogs to the side again 
to change from the fashioning to the knitting set of cams. 
The cams placed on the main shaft to effect the move- 
ments of the parts are shown in sketches B, C, D and BE, 
and their form will be found to correspond to the movement 
of the various portions of the mechanism referred to. Cam 
B controls the movement of the needles through the ageney 
of the needle bar during the fashioning course. Cam @ 
is used for the needles to give them the out and in motion. 
Cam D serves the purpose of controlling the movement of 
the sinkers through the agency of the catch bar and gives 
the sinkers the out and in movement during fashioning. 
Cam E controls the up and down movement of the fashion- 
ing points. 
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The numbers round the cireumferenee of the cireles 
vonnected with the cams refer to the corresponding stages 
of the needle movement in the diagrams 1 to 6. Thus in 


the case of cam B the number 1 indicates the start as given 
in diagram 1. Between 1 and 2 is noticed a pronounced 
rise in the height of the eam which corresponds to a sink- 
ing of the needle and this descent is seen to be completed 
in the parts marked 1 and 2 where the cam reaches its ex- 
treme height. At the marked 4 the 


slightly lower in form which corresponds to the rise of the 


part cam becomes 


needle in diagram 4. In division 5 the cam reaches a still 
higher level, which corresponds to the extreme downward 
position of the needle in diagram 5. In division 6 the eam 
again approaches the normal which corresponds to the rising 
of the needle to its working position. 

The other cams are less pronounced in form but an ex- 
amination will show that their shape answers exactly to the 
movement which they are required to impart to the levers of 
the frame. The cam E£ is of particular interest as it controls 
the movement of the narrowing point. At the start it is 
high in form but in division 2 it becomes decidedly lower 
which causes the points to deseend on the needle. In divi 
sions 4 and 5 it becomes higher again which corresponds to 
the second descent of the points over the needles of the 
machine to transfer the loop, which from the lower height 
of the part is not so deep and the first dip is made to seize 
the loop. 

THE SEAMLESS BOSOM ATTACHMENT. 

One of the best sections of work done on the frame under 
consideration is the manufacture of ladies garments which 
are to fit the body in as exact a manner as possible. To 
enable this to be done, two pockets are placed in the bust 
of the garment and various ways have been devised to deal 
with this problem successfully. It may be done without 
fashioning at all, if the articles are made on the rib stiteh 
machine when the natural elasticity and yield of the rib 
stitch is sufficient to give the extra accommodation at the 
bosom of the garment. The ribbed fabric may be said to 
have some corresponding disadvantages, chief amongst which 
is the tendeney which it has of marking the skin with its 
own surface form which becomes uncomfortable, especially 
if the gauge of the fabric be not very fine. The difficulty 
with the fashioning referred to is that it does not take 
effect at the edge of the garment as in the ease of the ordi- 
nary fashionings but has to be performed several inches 
from the side. The diffieulty can be removed by making 
this part of the article in sections, three in the width and 
fashioning each section with side extensions, but the draw- 
back to the method is that the portions have, subsequently, 
to be seamed together and as a thickening of the fabrie is 
noticeable at this point, the joined edges coming right over 
the center, causes discomfort where it is least desirable. To 
overcome this difficulty an attachment has been added to 
the frame by virtue of which the sections of the pocket ean 
be lifted from the needles in their entirety and fashioning 
take place several inches from the edges of the fabrie with 
the added benefit that no after+eaming of the parts is 
necessary. 

The nature of this problem is quite different to that pre- 
sented in ordinary circumstances, when the fashionings can 
In this 


they have to be effected some distance from the side and 


be accomplished by the usual side shapings. ase 


on the ordinary frame, the operation requires to be done by 
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making the bosom portion in two sections, as illustrated 
in Fig. F. The total width of the fabrie is shown by AB 
and the points at which the formation of bosom portions is 
necessary are given at C and D, where extra fabric has to 
be produced by inereasing the number of stitches in action. 
The widening takes place from CD to the center points M 
and N where the fabrie is worked plain and then a course of 
narrowing started which corresponds exactly to the widen- 
ing. 

If the manufacturer has his frames fitted only for the 
production of one elass of fashioned goods such as half 
hose, then he will only have one set of points which will 
require him to make the bosom portions in three sections, 
AC, CD and DB. When the section AC is being made the 
left hand points only will be in work and widened as indi- 
cated for a certain distance and then narrowed back again. 
The part DB will be treated in a similar manner by the 
right hand points which will widen the section by moving 
to the left and returning again to the right in narrowing. 
To complete the bosom, the part CD is next taken up and 
both the right hand and left hand points brought into work 


; a ais 
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to provide the extra fabrie on each side as in 2. The extra 
material produced is afterwards seamed along the center 
line to form the pocket. As will be seen this involves a 
considerable loss of time, for it will take several times as 
long to make the fabrie in the bosom portion of the gar- 
ment as at any other part. If the manufacturer seldom 
requires to produce such articles, then he will be disposed to 
submit to the inconvenience and try to make up the extra 
expenditure by a corresponding increase in the price, but 
if he requires to produce fashioned goods in any quantity 
he will be well advised to have a second set of points at- 
tached which will reduce the labor by at least one-half. 

The usual arrangement of fashioning points enable them 
to travel away from each other in widening and towards 
ach other in narrowing, which is the position in the normal 
ease. This is quite right when making the part CD but 
AC and DB eannot be made together on a frame fitted 
only with one set of points. This is achieved by introdue- 
ing an extra set of points the same as the first and then 
the bosom can be made in two portions, the center portions 


as before described and the two side portions at the same 
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time as follows: For the part AC the left hand points of 
the second series set to widen and then narrow, and the 
right hand points of the normal set are arranged to have a 
similar motion. Thus in making the two parts together only 
the widening principle of the two sets of points is brought 
into play, for the first half of the bosom, and the narrow- 
ing principle for the second half. This operation may be 
more clearly followed by a study of Fig. F, diagrams 2 and 
3. In diagram 2 the part CD is seen in work and the fash- 
ionings take place exactly as shown by the dotted line, the 
width being inereased on either side until the middle is 
reached and for the parts M and N the width is stationary. 
The fabric is then narrowed back to the original dimens:cns 
by exactly the same speed of fashioning. In diagram 3 
the part CD is pushed down on the needles out of work 
and the portions AC and DB are together brought into 
work. Both sets of points are placed for widening which 
proceeds along the dotted lines and narrowing is then bexiin 
as before to complete the portion. The dotted sections of 
diagram 2 are next seamed to the corresponding portions 
of diagram 3 and a symmetrical pocket of the required shape 
is the result, which is shown complete in diagram 4. It 


will be reeognized that the seam which runs through the 
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Fic. F. Metuop or Bosom FASHIONING. 


center of the part is liable to become uncomfortable to the 
wearer because of the extra thickness required. To obviate 
this extra thickness a new method of fashioning has been 
devised which is entirely different to that just described and 
may be said to stand alone in its distinetiveness. 

The new attachment is made for frames which are kept 
ehiefly for this kind of garments and the attachment con- 
sists of a set of points on each side of the frame, so nu- 
merous that the fashioning is done by lifting sections AC 
and DB bodily off the needles and transferring the whole 
section either farther out or farther in. By this means 
the time occupied in the process is much reduced and the 
objectionable seam in the bosom part entirely obviated. The 
points are arranged the same gauge as the frame and occupy 
some eight inches of space on either side of the frame di- 
vision. The points are worked by exactly the same me- 
ehanism as the ordinary fashioning tackle in widening and 
narrowing. The fashioning is further effected along two 
lines, four stitches from each other; at one time the fash- 
ioning oceurs along the one line, at the next along the second 
line, and thus the open effect, which would in the ordinary 
course be the result of so frequent fashionings, is consid- 
erably reduced. 

The chief advantage of this scheme of fashioning is that 
the extensions take place equally along the central lines 
M and N, for if the points were used in the ordinary way 
of work then the fashionings could only take place in one 
direction and the symmetry of the pocket would be de- 
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stroyed. <A reduced illustration of a pocket made on this 
principle is given in Fig. G, where the portions AB and 
CD correspond to similar parts of Fig. F. The four lines 
at C and D represent the four rows of stitches which in 
all seamless pockets run along the centre of the part from 
top to bottom. These stitches are perfect and the fashion- 
ings take place on either side of them in the manner indica- 
ted by the crosses where it will be noted that the widenings 
oceur on either side of the lines on alternate courses and 
subsequently, when the plain part M and N has been passed, 
the narrowings are started on the same plan. The diagram 
is drawn about one quarter of the size which would be 
used in the ease of a fabrie of about 20 gauge. The exact 
scheme is as follows: 

Left side of pocket Widening: 


needle to left and then all the points move four needles 


First dip widens one 


to the left into position for the second line of fashioning. 
The machine now makes a second dip and widens one needle 
to the left, after which the points move to the right five 
needles into position for the next fashioning. -This course 
is repeated in the case of 20 gauge, 20 times, when about 
1) courses are worked plain for the centre parts M and N. 

When the narrowing of the upper portions are started, 
the points work to the following scheme: 

Left side of pocket—Narrowing: First dip narrow one 
needle to right, al! points move five needles to the left to 
come into position for the fashioning on the seeond line. 
Second dip narrows to the right one needle and moves four 


needles to the right to reeommence the process. The right 





Cc 
A Repucep ILLUSTRATION OF A POCKET MADE BY 


THE Principat DEscrIBED. 
poeket is worked out on the same principles except that to 
widen, the points will move to the right and to narrow, they 
will move to the left. 

For a fabric of this gauge, therefore, it will be seen that 
the bust will be complete in about 120 courses composed as 
follows: 40 courses fashioning for first part of the bust, 
40 courses plain for the centre, and 40 courses for the upper 
part. The working out of the bust for articles of other 
gauges will be on the same principle. For a 16 gauge (16 
times 2 needles on 3 inches) the fashionings would number 
32 in the first part, the center portion would likely have 
2 times 16 32 eourses and the second part would have 
32 fashionings on the two lines of fashioning. 

The introduction of this attachment has given a great 
impetus to the development of the trade in ladies’ union 
garments for underwear and more than that, one district ean 
trace an important branch of its industry to the inereased 
demands for those artieles shaped as they are to the exact 
form of the body and condueing to a maximum of comfort. 
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REACTIONS IN COTTON BLEACHING. 
BY J. C. HEBDEN. 


Water, at ordinary temperatures, and even at tem- 
60 lbs. per square 


peratures corresponding to steam al 
led; 


inch, has no action upon cotton providing air be exeluc 
air and steam, however, rapidly break down the fibre. In 
the absence of air, solutions of caustie lime or caustic soda 
cortaining as high as 10 to 20 grams per litre, are without 
action on the fibre, even at the highest temperatures em- 
ploved in bleaching. In the presence of air, however, at 
relatively low temperatures, say, temperatures correspond- 
ing to steam at 10 lbs. per square inch, the cotton is rapidly 
disintegrated. Strong boiling solutions of eaustie soda, say, 
300 grams per litre, will dissolve cotton. In boiling, that 
there may be no possibility of attacking the fibre, the solu- 
tion should not be more than 10 grams of eaustie alkali per 
litre, and the kier should have sufficient volume above the 
cloth to exelude all air. All air entrained in the pieces 
when packed should be allowed to escape as the temperature 
is raised to the boiling point, and the boil continued for a 
sufficient time to ensure the escape of all the air. The cireu- 
lation in all bleaching kiers is from the top downward. It 
is a question therefore whether, under these circumstances, 
all the air is ever removed from the ordinary kier. 

The lime boil is not a real cleansing operation. The cloth 
is darker after being boiled than when in the gray. During 
the boiling the following reactions take place in the cloth: 
the starch is hydrolysed and removed; the saponifiable fats 
and waxes are changed to calcium salts and remain in the 
fibre; there is fixed on the fibre a percentage of calcium 
much greater than the equivalent of the fat and wax con- 
tent of the cloth. In the souring subsequent to the boil, 
which is always necessary after the lime boil, the calcium 
salts are decomposed so that the soda boils may remove the 
fat and waxes. The amount of calcium fixed on the fibre 
varies from 2 per cent to 4 per cent, expressed as carbonate. 

Scheurer, in his investigation of the saponification of 
the fats in eotton, found 2.88 per cent calcium carbonate 
after the cloth had been subjected to the lime boil, in addi- 
tion to the ealeium contained in the original fibre. Some 
observers claim the fixing of the calcium to represent a true 
mordanting. The author believes that cotton, if in the 
proper condition, may fix calcium to form a calcium eellu- 
lose similar to soda celulose. After bleaching, or some 
other treatments, it appears to lose this property of fixing 
calcium. The fact that cotton cloth whieh has been boiled 
and bleached does not produce as brilliant and clear a 
Tukey red as cloth which has been simply boiled and not 
bleached, may be explained by assuming that the fibre is not 
in the proper condition to fix caleium, and thus to ensure 
the formation of a full alizarine lake. 

Scheurer, in the investigation above referred to, has 
shown that to saponify natural fats when boiling without 
pressure, the same time is required for both the caustic 
soda and resin boil and the lime boil; but that to saponify 


Extracts from a paper read before the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers. 


tallow twice as long a period is required for the lime boil 
as for the caustic soda and resin boil. When boiling under 
pressure, however, he found that the eaustie soda and resin 
boil required twice as long a period as the lime boil to 
saponify both the natural fats and the tallow. 

The fact that cotton goods can be scoured and the fatiy 
matters removed in sufficient quantities for the production 
of a good bleach by either a single boil in eaustie soda or 
resin soap or by a lime boil followed by a sour and an- 
other boil in soda ash lye, has turned the attention of 
bleachers toward the perfection of the caustie soda boil. 
The souring operation, which follows the lime boil, is thus 
eliminated, and the possibility of there being deposits of 
caleium salts left in the goods, on account of the im- 
perfect souring and washing, is avoided. In the caustic 
soda boils, however, a good circulation of the lye must 
be maintained during the whole boiling operation. 

In his experiment, Scheurer proved conclusively that 
the circulation of the liquor was absolutely necessary, and 
that without cireulation indifferent results are obtained 
when using either caustic soda alone or in conjunction with 
resin or soaps. He also found that, in the ease of the 
lime boil followed by the sour and a soda ash boil, cireula- 
tion was not important. 

Kiers with a positive mechanieally-controlled cireulation 
should always be used for caustie soda boils. Kiers of the 
ejector or injector circulating type are not to be reeom- 
mended, because, in either case, the circulation is not posi- 
tive. To insure a uniform action throughout the whole 
mass of cloth, it is the eustom to boil and wash, and then 
repeat the boiling, so that the position of the goods is 
changed for the second boil. By this procedure the goods 
which are lying at the bottom of the kier in the first boil 
will lie at the top of the kier in the second boil. In this 
manner, a thorough penetration of the lye and uniform 
treatment are insured. 

The saponification and removal of the fats and the 
destruction of the natural color, which is probably repre- 
sented in the analysis by the nitrogen content, must precede 
the real bleaching process. If too small a percentage of 
the fats and color be removed or destroyed, whites which 
are not uniform or are not permanent result. 

There is a rough test used by bleachers to determine the 
efficiency of the boiling process. This test consists in 
spotting a piece of dried goods, taken from the boiling or 
other process, with water, and noting the rapidity of the 
wetting out of the fabric. The test is best performed by 
cutting a piece about one inch square from the cloth, taking 
the precaution to have the edges eut clean and not ragged. 
If the edges are torn or ragged, the eapillarity on the torn 
parts is not uniform with that of the eut edges, and the 
water will penetrate into the body of the fabrie through 
the fibres longitudinally instead of transversely as when the 
edges are cut clean and smooth. By placing these pieces 
of cloth on the surface of water, it will be found that those 
pieces which have been thoroughly and fully boiled out 
sink instantly, but that those pieces which are not as 
well boiled out take a little longer time to sink, while 
pieces which have not been well boiled out float for a long 
time or do not sink at all. 








so 
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The boiling operation is the critical part of the bleaching 
process, and in this operation the foundation is laid for the 
subsequent whitening operation by the action of the chlo- 
rine. Hence the dictum, “Goods well boiled are half bleach- 
ed.” The principal action of the caustic boil is on the 
protein bodies or nitrogen content. By the combined action 
of the steep and first caustic boil 91.5 per cent of the pro- 
teins are removed, and the second boil removes only 0.2 


While the boil is usually referred to 


per 


cent more. as an 


operation for the saponification of the fats and waxes, it 


appears that the first function of the boil is to remove the 


proteins, which are almost twice as great in amount in the 
fibre as the fats and waxes, as shown by other ex- 
tract. The second function of the boil is the re- 


moval of the fats and waxes by combined action of the 
steep and the first boil 20.4 per cent of these compounds 
are eliminated, and the second boil removes 43.6 per cent 
more. It is apparent, from a comparison of these figures 
with the percentage representing the elimination of the 
proteins, that the fats and waxes are less easily removed 
by caustic soda and that, after the removal of the proteins, 
more than twice as much of these bodies is removed in a 
single boil as was removed by two operations before the re- 
moval of the proteins. The fats and waxes of the cotton 
fibre must, therefore, contain a very large proportion of 
non-saponifiable matte. 

The removal of 87.3 per cent of the constituents repre- 
sented by the ash, and practically all of the constituents 
represented by the phosphoric acid, is to be noted as the 
result of the action of the steep and first boil, while the 
ash con- 


second boil removes 8.1 per cent more of the 


stituents. 

Dr. Edward Schunk, F.R.S., in an address before the 
Manchester (England) Literary and Philosophical Society, 
showed, from an examination of the substances removed 
from cotton by boiling with alkali that the impurities in 
cotton consist of the following :— 

1. Peetie acid, soluble in water, reddening litmus, and 
precipitated by metallic salts. 

2. Nitrogenous colored bodies, soluble in alcohol. 

3. Fatty acids, melting at 55.5 degrees C., apparently 
margarie acid or a mixture of stearic acid and palmitic 
acid. 

4. A wax, resembling carnauba wax, soluble in alcohol 

and ether; insoluble in water and caustic soda. 
5. Albuminoid bodies. 
The presence of the wax, described by Dr. Schunk as 
insoluble in eaustic soda, explains the low efficiency of 
the caustic boil as a method for removing the fats and 
waxes in bleaching. 

After washing from the second caustic boil, the analyses 
show that 91.7 per cent of the proteins are eliminated; 
that 64 per cent of the fats and waxes, as shown by the 
ether extract, are removed; that 95.4 per cent of the con- 
stituents represented in the ash are no longer in the fibre; 
and that all of the compounds represented by the phos- 
phorie acid are dissolved from the cotton. 

After the washing from the boiling, the goods are 
treated with a solution of hypochlorite. 
Bleaching powder, that is, hypo- 


This solution is the 
real bleaching agent. 
chlorite of calcium, or lime chemie, as it is ealled, is gen- 
erally used, but recently, owing to the introduction of 
liquid chlorine as a commercial product, hypochlorite of 
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soda, or soda chemic, is coming to be recognized as a most 


convenient and reliable bleaching agent. Hypochlorite of 


magnesia has also been used industrially, but other hypo- 


chlorites, as for instanee, zine and alumina. have been tried 


only experimentally. Magnesium hypochlorite is a most ex 


cellent bleaching agent and shows no tendeney to forn 


chlorine substitution compounds; its action is purely oxi- 


Caleium hypochlorite has a strong tendeney to 


dizing. 


form chlorine substitutions, particularly if the solution be 


acid. This tendency towards substitution, in addition to 


its oxidizing action, is one of the drawbacks in the use of 


lime chemie. Sodium hypochlorite is oxidizing in its aetion, 


and has but a slight tendency towards the formation of sub- 
stitution products. It is a very active bleaching solution 
and stands about midway, in its properties, between mag- 


nesium hypochlorite and calcium hypochlorite. 

Sodium hypochlorite forms no insolubk compound, while 
lime chemic always fixes a percentage of calcium in the 
fibre. Each molecule of hypochlorous acid, HOC! yields 

To 


treat the goods with the solution of hypochlorite, or chemie, 


one atom of oxygen, which is the true bleaching agent. 


they are saturated in a suitable machine, and piled in bins 
and allowed to lie for several hours, or they are floated in 
the hypochlorite solution for a sufficient period to produce 
the shade of white desired. The action of the chemie in 
the piling system is hastened by the carbonie acid gas in 
the air, while in the floating system the solution, on account 
of its volume, dissolves more completely and more thor- 


The addi- 


formie acid, to the 


oughly the colloidal substances from the fibre. 
of 


hypochlorite solution, to hasten the liberation of oxygen, is 


tion weak acid, that is, acetie or 
not to be recommended, because there is thus an increased 


tendency towards the formation of chlorine substitution 


products, particularly when lime chemie is used. The action 
thus becomes too rapid, no matter what kind of chemie 
may be used, and is not really under control. 


rhe permanence of the protein residue in the cloth is 


emphasised by analyses after treatment with chemic. There 
is removed by the hypochlorite 0.5 per cent of the total 
proteins of the cotton, while there is eliminated 3.8 per 


cent of the total fats and waxes. By the combined action 
of the steep and the hypochlorite solution, 9.3 per cent of 
the fats and waxes are removed, while the first caustie boil 
removed 14.9 per cent. These figures seem to indicate that 
these compounds are removed by mechanical action fully as 
readily as by chemical treatment. The ash increases from 
the action of the chemie, due to the fixing of ealeium by 
the 


the bleaching, there have been removed 92.2 per cent of 


cotton. Before we treat the cloth with acid to complet 
the proteins, 93 per cent of the constituents represented by 
the phosphoric acid, and 67.8 per cent of the fats and 
waxes as represented by the ether extract. The souring 
removes 0.5 per cent of the total proteins, 2.1 per cent of 
the total constituents represented by the ash, and 2 per 
of the total So that the bleached 


cloth shows that of the total impurities, the following per- 


cent fats and waxes. 
centages have been eliminated: 
95.0 per cent constituents represented by the ash. 
92.7 per cent of proteins. 
69.6 per cent of fats and waxes as represented by the 
ether extract. 
100.0 per cent of substances represented by phosphoric 
acid. 
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If we add to the percentage of the above impurities 
left in the eloth the percentage of the substances extracted 
by alcohol from the bleached cloth, we arrive at the con- 
elusion that this piece of cloth contains 0.489 per cent of 
substances not cellulose. Before we accept this conclusion 
we must consider the fate of the carbohydrate content of the 
Starch would give the same percentage composition 


cloth. 
to differentiate be- 


as cellulose, hence, we cannot expect 
tween cotton and starch in an ultimate analysis. We find, 
however, by qualitative tests, that stareh is completely re- 
moved by diastase, or by the first caustic soda boil. The 
other carbohydrates, that is, the peetin bodies, are not ideni- 
fied in the fibre by any known method. The fate of the 
pectin bodies, as well as the degree of hydration of the 
cotton in the various operations, seem to be indeterminable. 

We gain hints of what might be taking place, however, 
from the earbon and hydrogen relations, but we are not 
justified in drawing any serious conclusions. We there- 
fore draw this conclusion, that, since the starch disappears 
completely, and since it is acknowledged that the pectin 
soluble and dissolved by the 


substanees are rendered 
safe to assume that we 


methods used in bleaching, it is 
have pure cellulose if the carbon and hydrogen numbers 
correspond to the theoretical, allowing for a reasonable 
error. 

It is to be noted that some of the original protein con- 
stituents of the fibre are soluble in ether or aleohol, or both, 
as shown from the extracts from the grey goods and from 
and that the hydrolyzed 


the goods taken from the steep, 
first eaustie boil are ecom- 


proteins left in the fibre after the 
pletely removed by the ether and alcohol extraction. The 
phosphorus content does not appear to be wholly associated 
with the proteins. What the real composition of the ether 
and aleohol extract is, and what the relation of the phos- 
phorus is to the protein, the fats and waxes, and to the 
inorganic constituents, is the subject of an investigation 
now in progress. 

Througout the whole process of bleaching time is a 
very important element. On account of the colloidal nature 
of the fibre and of the impurities, it is necessary to allow 
the reactions to proceed slowly. For this reason bleaching 
cannot be hastened except with danger to the fabric. The 
old grass bleach, which required weeks or months as com- 
pared with our present bleaching method, requiring days, 
was a much more permanent and a much more beautiful 
bleach, because the impurities were removed slowly but com- 
pletely. Therefore, it is to be recommended that all bleach- 
ing operations be conducted in solutions. The piling of 
goods, either saturated with chemie or saturated with acid, 
eannot be as efficient as allowing the goods to lie in solu- 
tions. 

The six samples analyzed, when tested by the wetting 
out method deseribed to determine the efficiency of the 
boil, and by the steaming method to determine the perm- 
anence of the bleached goods, give the following results :— 

The grey goods and the sample taken from the steep did 
not sink in water, while all the other samples sank in- 


stantly. No difference in the time required for the pieces 


to reach the bottom of the beaker could be noted in the 
pieces taken from the second boil, the chemie or the sour. 
The piece, however, taken from the first boil required a 
pereeptibly longer time to reach the bottom. No better 
illustration could be given of the failure of tests of this 
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character to give positive knowledge. There is, in the 
sample taken from the first boil, 79.6 per cent of the 
total fats and waxes, and in the sample taken from the 
second boil 36 per cent, or a difference of 43.6 per cent; 
yet the wetting out tests show no corresponding difference. 

But we must, however, note that the sample taken from 
the first boil showed that 91.7 per cent of the proteins are 
eliminated. We must also note that, after the removal 
of the proteins, more than twice as much of the fats and 
waxes are eliminated by one boil as are removed by the 
steep and the first boil. This raises the question, do the 
colloidal proteins serve as a more efficient waterproofing 
than the fats and waxes? When steamed, of the samples 
not bleached the sample from the grey and the sample from 
the steep showed the same yellowing, becoming decidedly 
browner. The samples from the first and second boil showed 
the same slight yellowing, and the samples from the chemic 
and the sour hardly changed in tone or shade. 

From these results we must conclude that the proteins 
are the eause of the yellowing of the cloth in steaming, 
rather than the fats and waxes. Until we have positive 
proof that the amounts of the pectin substances present are 
the cause of yellowing in steaming, the above statement is a 


safe inference from the analytical result. 
IN HONOR OF THE FOURTH. 


The Katherine Hall Y. M. C. A. at the Ware Shoals 
Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, S. €., prepared an interesting 
program for the 4th of July celebration. Because of the 
4th eoming on Sunday the exercises outlined took place on 
the 3rd. Folowing is the program: 

8:30 A. M. Musie at hall by Riegel coneert band. 
Water sports on the pond. Musie by Riegel concert band. 
Boat race. —Prize: $5.00 pair of shoes. Tub race—Prize: 
Merchandise to be selected, value $2.50. Swimming race— 
Prize: Merchandise to be selected, value $2.50. Moving 
pictures at hall from 9:00 to 11:20. 

10:00 A. M. Field sports at base ball park. Musie by 
Riegel concert band. (1) Wheelbarrow race—Prize: $1.00 
eash. (2) Three-legged race—Prize: $2.00 cash. (3) Sack 
race—Prize: $1.00 eash. (4) Potato race for girls under 
16—Prize: $3.00 pair of slippers. (5) Egg race for 
ladies—Prize: Selection at company store of article value, 
$2.00. (6) Hundred yard dash for men—Prize: $5.00 
rocker chair. (7) Hundred yard dash for boys—Prize: 
$1.00 cash. (8) Climbing greased pole—Prize: Sack of 





money. 
11:30 A. M. Invoeation at barbeeue ground by Rev. 


J. M. Dallas. Musie by Riegel concert band. Opening 
remarks by Chairman D. L. Allen; speech by H. ©. ‘iil- 
man. Musie. Speech by R. A. Cooper. Music. Speech 
by lion. A. F. Lever. 

12:30 P. M. Dinner at Barbeeue grounds. 

2:30 P. M. Musie at ball park by Riegel concert band. 
Field sports (1) running broad jump for men—Prize, box 
of cigars. (2) Running broad jump for boys—Prize, $1.00 
eash. (3) Running high jwnp for men—Prize, $1.00 eash. 
(4) Running high jump for boys—Prize, $1.00 cash. (5) 
Walking race for ladies—Prize, selection of article at com- 
pany store, value $5.00. (6) Rooster raecee—Prize, $2.00 
eash; second prize, $1.00 cash. (7) Penny race for boys 

















; 
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11 and under—Prize, $1.00 in 


Tug of war between weave room and card room—Prize, 


box of cigars. (9) 
eash for man staying in 


staying longest with him. 


All cash prizes were donated by the people of Ware 


Shoals. 


Moving pictures at hall from 3 P. M. to 10 P. M. 


arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 


indorsed. This department is oper to all. 


QUESTIONS ON BREAKING STRENGTH. 


Eprtor Corton: 

In the April issue of Corren someone asked the question 
“Why is there so much variation in the breaking strength 
of cotton yarn?” I think this question could be further 
enlarged to make it “Why is there so much variation in 
the strength of cotton yarn or cloth, in the gray, bleached, 
or mercerized?” This is a question which I believe should 
be fully agitated and I shall take great interest in reading 
replies from the various correspondents to this department. 
I would also like for someone to explain the relative com- 
parison in the breaking strength of yarns in the skein and 
yarns in the cloth, the same numbers to be considered in 


each instance. BK. C.. (Als.) 





LONG CHAIN BEAMING. 


Epitor Corron : 

I wish some expert on long chain beaming would tell me 
some of the causes for excessive breaking of yarn at the 
beaming machines. What makes the threads stick and break 
at the saddle? 


chain ? 


What is the cause of loose threads in the 
I will be glad to hear of anything that will improve 


“X. X.” (Mass.) 


the running of the beams. 





SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 


EpiTor Corron: 

Relative to the criticism, or rather to the compliment, 
which was written by “Lanes” and which appeared in the 
June issue of Corron would say, that he and I seem to agree 
on all points with but one exception, namely, that he does 
not think it quite the proper thing to have an overseer 
lose his wages when he is absent from the mill. If “Lanes” 
will re-read my article he will doubtless discover that I did 
not infer that an overseer should lose his wages when 
absent from the mill, but on the other hand believe as he 
does, that is, that if the man in eharge, who necessarily 
is the man responsible, should be left in supreme charge 
and should be in a position to decide whether he can spare 

- time to leave the mill for any length of time. 

I believe that the article written by 
good one and would like to see more articles along this line 


be a 


Lanes” to 


The question of scientific manage- 
While I have read 


appearing in CoTTon. 
ment™.as become a national question. 
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pennies—scattered. (8) 


sattle royal (colored)—Prize, $3.00 


longest; $1.00 cash for man 





4:30 P. M.—Base ball game. 

7:45 P. M.—Musie at hall by Riegel concert band, fol- 
lowed by moving pictures. 

A gold medal was awarded to the one securing the most 
points in the various events. 

A four months’ membership in the Y. M. C. A. was 
awarded each member of Ware Shoals team knocking home 


runs. 


Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems 





Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any 
particular style and will be properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statements of opinion or fact which may appear in this department unless so 
Suitable letters are paid for in cash. 


considerable discussion for and against the application of 
so-called scientific management, I am in a position to 
know that the articles running in CoTTon since January 
have been instructive and educational to the writer as well 
as others. 

The criticism appearing in the June issue signed by 
“Student” afforded me much interest and I could not he!p 
but feel that there should be an answer forthcoming. 
“Student” says that he would like to know where an over- 
seer’s pay comes from when he is obliged to hunt about 
the city evenings in search of help and when he is obliged 
to work overtime for various reasons. 

In answer to this, let me say that I consider the plant 
which compels or even allows its overseers to run about 
the city looking for help, very inefficient, and I am in- 
clined to believe that a plant which will incapacitate itself 
in getting help this way will also entertain crude ideas of 
management. It is the duty of the Labor Department to 
supply help and it is not the duty of an overseer to run 
The overseer’s duty 
is to see that the room is properly run. He should not 
be expected to hunt for his help; he should be expected 


about the city nights looking for help. 


to see that all work done under his jurisdiction is properly 
performed and at the lowest cost. 
I am afraid that “Student” 


plant or his experience has been very limited, otherwise he 


either works in a small 


would not conceive the idea that plants run in an up-to-date 
manner ask their overseers to run about the city nights 
looking for help. 

A. M. 


OLIVER. 


SOME EFFICIENCY QUESTIONS. 


Eprror Corron: 

As a rule, what is said by men who have letters after 
their names is accepted as final. You seldom hear of a 
treasurer or agent seeking information from an overseer 
on the plant, or only in very rare cases, but instead they 
seek the advice of the efficiency engineer. 

What is sadly needed in most every cotton mill is homo- 
geneous service. If our best spinners, carders, and weavers 
were consulted before the mill was built, you would not 
find, as at the present time, ring frames and speeders in 
the same room, cards on the bottom floor, ete. 

I do not claim to know it all, but I do claim to know 


where to get the best service from the equipment and it 
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is not always knowledge obtained from the efficiency en- 
gineer. 

I recently had the pleasure of a long talk with an effi- 
ciency engineer. During the conversation he said, “Not 
long ago I hung up a mill on 42’s yarn with a front roll 
speed of 154 revolutions per minute, the average length of 
the stock used was 14¢ inches.” 

If this 


eotton mill. 


statement is true, then I know nothing of a 
Very few efficiency engineers have been over- 
seers. 

One coneern employed the services of an efficiency en- 
gineer for trouble in the ring spinning and this expert 
found the trouble to be due to using the wrong saddle on 
lever on roll was cut 


the ring frame, that is, the every 


throughout the room. The room in question is now fully 
equipped with the proper levers, but the trouble still exists, 
This letter is a sparker for the efficieney engineer. 
What are the objections to having speeders in the ring 
frame room? 
What effect does it have on the speeders? 


Should it be ealled an evil? Wash. (Mass.) 


FIGURING TWIST EFFECTS. 
Eprtror Corron: 

I note an article in the March issue of Corton from 
“H. E. W.” (Maryland) commenting on my earlier letter. 
I am really glad to have this criticism. It lets a fellow 
know that efforts. However, if 
“H. FE. W.” will take the time to re-read my article and 
study the language used he will find that I did not give 


someone is watehing his 


the examples as the proper way to figure a change, but 
used them as illustrations to show the difference between 
the theoretical and actual weight of the resulting yarn and 
that 
still believe that the way I figured or illustrated the differ- 


the difference is due to the contraction by twist. T 
ence is clear and conclusive for the purpose used. 

He says that my way is confusing and will bring about 
the necessity for a double ealeulating and double changing 
of the gears. I agree with him that if one tried to figure 
a change in this way it would be necessary to make two 
ealeulations and two ehanges. 
I can’t see where “H. FE. 
If they have something better let us have it, as we all want 


But for the purpose used 


W.” or anyone else ean object. 


the best, most aceurate, and shortest method. 

I must disagree with “H. E. W.” in his presentation of 
a.short method. There is entirely too much ealeulating to 
would have to be a 


A lot of over- 


math- 


obtain the desired result and a man 
pretty fair mathematician to handle his rule. 
seers are just ordinary men and not instructors in 
ematics. If T were making 30’s varn and decided to change 
to 16’s I would figure in this way: 30’s yarn has 6 per 
cent contraction by twist, what is the contraction for 16’s? 
16’s varn has 19 turns per inch. 19 & 6 per cent — 114. 
114 26.02 (standard turn for 50’s yarn) = 4.38 per 
eent of contraction for 16’s yarn. Having ascertained the 
per cent of contraction for 16’s yarn, the next in order 


the H. R. 16.00’s 11.43 draft 
2.80 double roving. The draft 


would be to ascertain 


1.40 single roving, or 


constant is 320 and 320 11.43 — 28.40 or a 28 tooth 
gear. 28.40 4.38 (per cent of contraction) = 1.24, and 
1.24 subtraeted from 28.40 = 27.16 or a 27 tooth draft 


gear. 
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I believe this to be as good rule as any and the shortest 

I have seen. If “H. E. W.” or anyone else has anything 

better I want it, so ask them to come on and let us have it. 
Student (Ala.) 





PIECE WORK AND WAGES. 


Epritor COTTON: 

In the June issue of Corron I noticed an article enti- 
tled “Piece Rate System for Wages in Cotton Mills,” which 
I found worth reading twice. 

Efficiency engineers should not fail to read this article, 
for the forth are the of efficiency. The 
author of the article has only one aim, and that is, to help 
the workers by giving them a chance to help themselves. 
Every 


ideas set root 


incentive to the worker. 
The whole plan is in 


The hank board is an 
hand wants to head the hank board, 
line with efficiency, because the tender of each machine 
will keep close watch of and eare for all working parts so 
as to keep the machine in the best running order, as this 
helps in the effort to lead the hank board. There is no better 
system to obtain from any tender their knowledge of the 
machine or machines they have in charge. Many tenders 
know more about certain running defects and are in many 
instances silent, for they know and will tell you that they 
will be allowed so much, in other words, the majority of 
hands enjoy having their machine: or machines stopped 
through some defeet when paid by the day, but when paid 
by the hank, they will immediately hunt up the proper 
person to fix the machine, and at the same time give every 
assistance. 

3yv having each operative know what every other oper- 
daily, aets as an urge that makes them un- 
consciously do more. Another this 
tem is that no hand expeets pay only for what was turned 


ative is doing 
advantage with SVSs- 


off by the elock, no matter if the hand has worked years 


without being absent. On the other hand, if operatives 
are absent for an hour or a day, and have worked steadily 
for years, if the hour or the day is deducted, they feel 


Wash. (Mass.) 


pretty sore about it. 


ANOTHER ANSWER FOR OVERSEER. 


Eprror CorTTon: 

Replying to “Overseer, North Carolina,” would say that 
too much humidity will eause the roving to lap around the 
rolls, when the ends break. Let him watch his room on a 
rainy day and see how many more roller laps he will find 
Hard twisted roving will also cause 
About dyed yarn, 


than on ordinary days. 
lapping on both leather and steel rolls. 
some dyestuffs have an affinity for moisture and will cer- 
tainly cause laps. Fifty-five degrees of humidity is nearly ” 
enough in a spinning room running good stock. 

Student. (R. I.) 





A foreign trade bureau in New York City advises the 
commercial agent of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commeree in that city that a firm of commission merchants 
in Cuba desires to represent American manufacturers of 
guaranteed hosiery, knitted underwear, and advertising nov- 
elties of all kinds. References are given. Refer to No. 
17028. 
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J. I. McGrecar, Forest City, N. C., has accepted a posi- 
tion as Superintendent for the Lowe Mfg. Co., at Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

JaMES Munn, Superintendent and Buyer at the 
Manufacturing Co., Huntsville, Ala., has resigned from this 
position. 


Lowe 


T. B. SPENCER has been transferred from superintendent 
of the Wylie Mills, Chester, S. C., to a position in the head 
office of the Parker Cotton Mills, at Greenville, S. C. 

B. A. Wriaut has been elected president of the Pepper- 
ton Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga., replacing J. B. Watkins, 
resigned. 

E. E. 
ing at the Victor Mills, Greer, S. C., 
the Apalache Mills, Arlington, S. C. 

Tuomas Hunter has assumed his duties as superintend- 
ent of the Anchor Webbing Co., Woodsocket, R. I.. having 
been engaged to take this office to relieve H. M. Fillebrown, 


BoweEN has been promoted from overseer of weav- 


to superintendent of 


who has been doing the work of treasurer and superintend- 
ent for the past year. 

Cuas. T. WOLFE is now acting as superintendent as well 
as president of the Puritan Cordage Mills, Louisville, Ky. 

T. J. MCNEELY has aecepted a position in Guthrie, Okla. 
He will take charge of the Pioneer Mills as superintendent. 

Perer Dockray, the well known and popular superin- 
tendent of the Lawton Spinning Co., Woonstocket, R. I., is 
confined to his residence by illness. 
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H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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| Notes About Men You Know. 


STERLING GRADON, superintendent of the Atherton Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C., 
mill. 

J. G. Piart, of Augusta, Ga., has aecepted the position 


was recently also elected president of that 


of superintendent of the French Broad Mfg. Co., Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 
Patt A, 


turing Co., 


READ, connected with the Barnaby Manufac- 
Fall Mass., 


engaged as superintendent of the Seaconnet Mills to sue- 


River, for many years, has been 
ceed Thomas FE. Heatley, who resigned to accept a position 
with the Maverick Mills, East Boston. 

Joun T. Kersey has resigned as superintendent of the 
Marble City Cotton Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 

W. H. Boynton has accepted the position of treasurer 
of the Highland City Mills, Talladega, Ala. 

Hersert L. Moorman, president of the Lynchburg ( Va.) 
Cotton Mills, has been granted a leave of absence by the 
directors of the mill and will take an extended rest. 

E. W. 
Spinning 

Wek 
treasurer to president of the Highland City Mills, Talladega, 
Ala. 

T. F. Dootey has accepted the position of superintendent 
of the Riehmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga. 

W. D. McComps, of Spartanburg, S. C., has accepted 


the position of superintendent of the Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 


Swirt has been re-elected president of the Swift 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
Dumas has been promoted from secretary and 
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Imported High Speed 
$5.00 Indicator Outfit in Case 


COTTON JuLy, 1915. 


To You for a few Minutes 
of your time. 


FRE 





Our Service Department desires the opinions of active mill men on the quality of the work 
shown in the advertising pages of this issue of COTTON. 


We are, therefore, going to give this indicator for the best letter by a mill executive who gives 
the clearest and most definite reasons why, and in what manner, any certain advertisement is, in his 


opinion, the best. 


Contestants must be mill executives, from overseers to presidents, connected with spinning, 
weaving, knitting, or finishing plants. The letter must be accompanied by the name, address and 
official position of the writer in order to be eligible. 


The judges will be the Editor ofp COTTON and the Manager of the Service Department, 


whose decision will be final. 


Address Contest Department of COTTON, Atlanta, Georgia. 


R. L. Gappey has accepted the position of superintendent 
of the Huss Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 

Frank W. Gurry, general manager of the Postex Mills, 
of Post City, Tex., who has been North for some time on a 
business trip, attended the recent Southern New England 
Textile Dinner at the Pomham Club, shaking hands with his 
many friends. Mr. Gurry is a Providence boy. He was 
also present at the Asheville convention of the Southern 
Textile Association. 

Water S. MiTcHELL, agent of the Chicopee Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicopee, Mass., has resigned his position. He 
had been associated with the Chicopee Co. for over a year, 
going there from Biddeford, Me., to replace Thomas Perkins, 
who was superintendent and agent up to that time. Isaae 
T. Prosser, of the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., will act as 
agent in the future. 

W. A. Siru has accepted the position of superintendent 
of the Southern Mills Corp., Oxford, Ala. 

J. F. MiLuer, who has been superintendent for the past 
five vears of the Silver Lake Co. of Newtonville, Mass., has 
resigned his position. Previous to coming to the Silver Lake 
Co., Mr. Miller was with the Danielson Cotton Co., as super- 
intendent for some little time and then went to the Merchants 
Mill of Fall River as overseer of carding, from which posi- 
tion he resigned to go to the Silver Lake Co. 

F. H. BromLey has accepted the position of superintend- 
ent of the Maysville Cotton Mill, Maysville, Ky. 

Epwarp H. Ratupeurn has taken a house at Seakonnet 
Point for the Summer. Mr. Rathburn is president of the 


Rathburn Knitting Co.. Woonsocket, R. I. 
C. W. TayYLor is now president of the Valley Creek Mills. 
Selma, Ala. 


MILTON SayLor has accepted the position of secretary 
and treasurer of the Valley Creek Mills, Selma, Ala. 

WILLIAM Myer, who has been superintendent at the cot- 
ton mill of the Warren Manufacturing Company, Warren, 
R. I., for many years, has terminated his services with the 
company. His suecessor is Charles Thomas. 

Rost. COLEMAN has accepted the position of manager and 
superintendent of the Valley Creek Cotton Mills, Selma, Ala. 

WiILui1AM HALLIWELL, agent of the Lawton Spinning Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., has purchased an 8-cylinder Cadillae 
automobile. 

J. F. Broom has resigned as overseer of spinning at the 
Locke Mills, Coneord, N. C., to aceept a similar position at 
the Riverside Mills, Danville, Va. 

JOHN H. STEVENS has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., to become super- 
intendent of the Aseptic Cotton Produets Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

G. B. CoLirns has resigned as night overseer of spinning 
at the Prendergast (Tenn.) Cotton Mills, to become second 
hand in spinning at the Louisville (Ky.) Mills. 

Rosert Heatey has been promoted from second hand 
of spinning at the Greylock Mill to overseer of mule spin- 
ning at North Pownal, Vermont. 

I. W. Wuirte has resigned his position at the Brookside 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., to become overseer of weaving at 
the No. 1 mill of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 

A. A. Suort, of Albermarle, N. C., has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of spinning at the Cowpens (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

T. J. Diesy, Jr., has resigned as second hand in weaving 
at the Oakland Mills, Newberry, S. C., to become overseer 
of weaving at the Social Cirele (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 
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Technical High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Architect: Martin C. Miller, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Photo by A, H. Schaefer, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


General Contractors: Mosier & Summers, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


On a modern building — sw vwwaca.iti. 








re is » hs some. new io ae 7 eee ee Seen | 
Here is the handsome, new High It is a bit unusual, perhaps, to | a 
School at Buffalo, New York— i at the cheapest ‘rmanent | , 
iffalo, k find that the cheapest permanent | phe pamp-proofing Paint 
a fine example of first-class mod- roof to build is also the best 
Construction expenses can be 
; P : : uced b applying ast l 
ern construction throughout. roof—vet that is the case with reduced by applying plaster di 
: rectly on the brick or concrete 
It is covered with a Barrett Barrett Specification Roofs. without air space or lath con- 
struction. The use of Hydronon 
Specification Roof. Their low cost and long life ae- | makes this practicable This 
. paint applied to the interior 
Now that the roof 1s completed eount tor their high standu 2 and surface of the wall seals it | 
2 : ‘ 7 : } . - ; | tight and furnishes a safe and 
it will not be necesary for the popularity with first-class arehi- dry base for plaster Booklet 
a . ; : . free on request. 
authorities to give any further tects, engineers and roofers. 
" ‘ Tar-Rok (Tar Concrete) 
thought to 11 ee monty years lo be sure of getting a Barrett Sub-Floors 
or more. It wi require no : fants : . 1d | 
I] ju . Specification roof on your build- The most suitable surface on 
ainting, no repairs, no mainten- a ices aliesiniail Poa which to bed plank where a 
” . . ; Ing, send to our nearest office wooden lower floor is desired 
ance cost of any kind. for a copy of The Barrett Spee- | in factories, storehouses, etc., 
: ‘ | providing a maximum of 
These roofs take the base rate of  jfication with diagrams and in- | Strength, rigidity and fire pro- 
J = | tection at a minimum cost. The 
insurance and are approved by = ¢yynorate « = oe oe planking is laid on the tar con- 
. rporate ame in your pul ing | - : 
, é ‘ : A | crete while the latter is still 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. plans. soft, giving perfect solidity 
| and making vibration impos 
. z L . sible The tar excludes damp- 
We should like to send every architect, engineer and build ness, provides a warm floor 
. I 
ing owner a copy of the Underwriters’ Laboratories report = reed Fue nee a 
on Barrett Specification Roofs. Address our nearest office. decay. a ae eee 











y . 7 We advise incorporating in plais the full wording of The Barrett Specification, in order to avoid | 
- ote ad £ g f a | 
Special Note N a te any misunderstanding. If an’ abbreviated form is desired, however, the following is suggested 
ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911 
using the materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 
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Joun Daweser, for more than 20 years the master me- invented and applied for a patent on an attachment for a 


chanic at the Greenville plant of the United States Finishing loom. 
Co., has tendered his resignation to Manager John F. Rogers -— 2 Br a — ; 
agi , ae . G. S. Warkrns, of Caroleen N. C., has accepted the 
effective July 1, and will retire from active work. me : a : ° ae 
: / , , position of overseer of spooling and warping at the Clineh- 
JoHN W. McKIN.tey, draughtsman at the Greenville, ; : i aa 
; ; api : gap ; field Mill, Marion, N. C. 
Conn., plant of the United States Finishing Co., for some 
years past, will succeed John Dawber as master mechanie. I. P. CHAPPELL is now superintendent of the yarn de- 


C. G. Evans, of the Poe Mills, Greenville, 8S. C., has partment of the Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala. 








New Machinery and Trade Notes. 


A Repair Shop Process. a machine in cotton mill repair work. The superintendent 
of another plant stated that he had saved more than the 








One of the very necessary adjuncts to a well regulated price of the entire equipment in the first month’s work 


cotton mill is a thoroughly equipped repair shop. The aceomplished with it. He explained, in this connection, 
and that the amount of repair work per month would not reach 


need of making emergency repairs on the yremiscs 
indicated, but that during the first month in 


doing this in a thorough manner and in as short a space of | the amount 
which they had the equipment, enough broken parts were, 


time as possible, often saves the mill a great deal of ma- 
rescued from the serap pile and repaired to more than pay 


chinery stoppage, therefore, money. 
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WELDING A BROKEN SHAFT. 


for the original cost of the entire outfit. Another superin- 
tendent said that his equipment saved him hundreds of dol- 
He formerly used a method of brazing in 


In visiting among the mills and talking with the execu- 
tives, there is one feature of the repair man’s kit that has 
quite recently began to attract attention among cotton man- lars annually. 
ufaeturers and which always receives the unqualified ap- repairing breaks in east iron work, but it was not in any 
probation of its owner. This is the apparatus for the oxy- way satisfactory as compared with the work done by the 
oxyacetylene process. Still another superintendent said 
that since the introduction of this machine into his repair 
shop it had beeome an absolute necessity and he did not 


acetylene welding process. 
A secretary of one mill, in taking the writer through 
the plant, led the way to some repaired work of this 


character and spoke in glowing terms of the value of sueh see how he could get along without it. 
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fuses for you to use— 
ECONOMY caitridge FUSES 


protection and cutting fuse maintenance 80% in great industrial plants, central 


: are giving positive electrical 
. stations, mines, department stores, steam and electric roads, etc. 


‘““The fuses that save 80% per year’’ are the logical 


ECONOMY renewable cartridge FUSES are the only renewable fuses uniformly rated—the Economy design is the 
only design so far produced that provides the desired electrical characteristics. All capacities of renewal elements 
are readily available, making large fuse stocks unnecessary. ECONOMY renewable cartridge FUSES never 
vent fire nor hold a sustained arc—they are absolutely safe. Now available in knife blade and ferrule types. 


Special Announcement 


Two renewal elements are now furnished (without charge) with each 
Economy tuse. Now you figure what fuse is the cheapest, not only to 
buy, but also to maintain. 


Bulletin No. 7 and Samples on Request. Write now 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Company, Kinzie & Orleans Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















Good Weavers Favor 


hoom Production 
» ShullesdreGood Weavers 
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ihe uses Tor an equipment of this character in the mill 
repair shop are many and instances have been cited to the 
writer where the equipment is being used to weld east iron, 


brass, and aluminum. The accompanying photo- 


cop pe r 


graphs show a corner in a southern mill repair shop de- 


voted to this welding process, with the operator in the act 





A BroKEN Part AND ONE REPAIRED. 


of repairing a broken part. The other photograph was 
taken in the same shop and shows one of these repair jobs 
completed and another awaiting the repair man’s attention. 
These photographs illustrate only one of the many items 
of emergency repair to which an apparatus of this charac- 


ter is adapted. 
The Home Electrical 


A novel exhibit at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition, is the 
“Home the This 
is a full-sized model home in which electricity is made to 


Electrical” in Palace of Manufactures. 


perform the domestic tasks and labors. Electricity cooks, 
washes, launders, sweeps, dusts and fulfills countless other 
household duties; and it also heats, lights and cools the 
house 

This is but one of the exhibits of the GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Company. It is co-operative to the extent that it comprises 
a very comprehensive display of devices operated by this 
company’s motors, many of the devices themselves being the 
whom have 


= 
rhe 


in no sense an exhibition to demonstrate the radical things 


products of other manufacturers, several of 


no other representation at the exposition. home is 
that may be done with electricity in a house. It is in every 
way a practical modern home, and every one of the electrical 
devices shown is entirely suitable for the average family. 
The exhibit is completely operative and is intended to be 
broadly educational. 

The building is of simple, Spanish-California bungalow 
design and moderate cost. The exterior is of gray stucco, 
the roof, red tile and a columned portico extends along 
two sides. The interior consists of a large living room, 
dining room with breakfast aleove, bedroom, nursery, sew- 
ing room, bath, kitchen, refrigerator room and laundry. 
There are also an electric garage, a workshop and a small 
creamery. The home is completely furnished and attrac- 
tively decorated, all in good taste, ready for occupancy. 

The veranda is illuminated with Mazda lamps in suitable 


Juty, 1915. 
res; the house number is an electric transparency, and 
belis oO} erated by transformers announce your pres- 
The living room is lighted with Mazda 


nee at any door. 
amps placed in semi-indirect fixtures, the light being 
diffused and distributed by reflection from tinted walls 


and ceilings. An electric “fireplace” of the luminous radia- 


tor type furnishes both warmth and pleasing light The 
‘leetrie piano player will entertain visitors either with 
classical or popular selections. 

Adjoining the living room is the dining room. This 


is lighted by Mazda lamps in fixtures that provide direet 


illumination through tinted shades. It is heated by elee- 


tricity and the air is kept constantly refreshed by a small 
Here are electric heating devices for the pre- 


hight 


eleetrie fan. 


aration of lunches and refreshments; a radiant 


toaster, an electric coffee pot, a tea samovar, a dise stove 
for general cooking, a uni-set, a chafing dish for preparing 


hot soups or deserts and an electrie grill for broiling, toast- 


ing, preparing eggs, ete. If desired, a very substantial 
meal ean be cooked on the dining-room table. Another 


electrical feature is the warming closet at the entrance to 


the butler’s pantry. To the right of the dining room is the 


breakfast aleove, very cosily arranged and also equipped 





“Home ELECTRICAL” OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
EXHIBIT AT THE PANAMA-PactFic INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION. 


looks out upon a_vine-covered 


for “table-cooking.” It 
patio with ferns and flowers and a tiny spring. 

fetween the dining room and the kitehen is the butler’s 
pantry. In it is installed a combination butler’s sink and 
dish-washer for cleaning the light and valued wares. On 
a shelf there is a dise stove for making dressings and 
sauces, and a small electrically driven buffer for polishing 
nickel and silver pieces. On the wall is the annuneiator 
of the door bell system. 

In the kitchen, the workshop of every home, an eleetrie 
range, equipped with hot plates, broiler and ovens, is ready 
to cook the largest family dinner. A constant supply of 
hot water is obtained from an electrie water heater attached 
A household ozonator and 


Should 
the day be chilly, a portable air heater can be put into 
service. A new device, which does away with dirty and 
impure ice, is the electrically lighted and eooled refrigera- 
tor, where small eubes of ice also may be obtained. There 


to the usual kitehen water tank. 


exhaust fan combine to remove unpleasant odors. 


is an electrically driven ice cream freezer, and a connection 
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American Textile Banding Co. 
(Incorporated ) 
Third and Moore Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Manufacturers of SPINDLE TAPES and BANDS 
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SS ST A A NS 
MR. MANAGER:— 


You are interested 
items, and we are interested 
best shape at the proper time: 
1—Seed and Meal Tags 
Warehouse Receipts, printed or lithographed 

3—Warehouse Tags. 
4—Gin Tickets. 
5—Tag Hooks and Wires 
6é—Cotton Talley Books. 
7—Cotton Books, for Bought and Sold 
Cotton. 
8—‘‘Montague’’ Addressing Ma 
chines for Shipping Tags, etc 


following 
in the 


in some, at least, of the 
in you having them 


What are your requirements for the coming season? 
Let us serve you. Write us now! 


ROBERTS & SON 


The Printers and Stationers, Birmingham, Ala. 





GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 





Practical Work in Weaving. 








You Will Be Delighted With 


Howe Mill Crayons 
Try Them and See 


Howe Mill & Crayon Co., 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Free Samples on Request 


The Walsh & Weidner 


Boiler Company 
CHATTANOOGA, . - TENNESSEE 


Horizontal Return Tubulars 
Heine Type Water Tube 


With or Without 


STEEL CASINGS 


Towers and Tanks, and all Types of Special 
Plate and Structural Work 





world in cotton growing and will soon lead 
To hasten this result more southern 
textile industry. 


001 of Technology has 
unsurpassed 
is thoroughly 


HE SOUTH leads the 

in cotton manufacturing 
men must be trained for leadership in the 
reorgia Scl 
completeness 1s 
ed fabric 


The Textile Department of the (¢ 
an equipment which for variety and 
Every process from the raw cotton to the finish 
taught. 

\ four-year course leading to the degree 


Two courses are offered: 
eading to a certificate in 


of B. S. in T. E.; and a two-year course | 
7. me 

Courses are offered also in E 
AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, 
AND COMMERCE. 

For catalog or further information, address K. G. Matheson, Pres., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


CHINA CLAYS 
AND TALCS 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL 


LECTRICAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


CHEMISTRY, 





Adapted for 


Loading and Finishing 
DUNN & KRUSE 


MAIN OFFICE, 180 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 





Diamond 
FIBRE 


ROVING CANS 
MILL BASKETS 
BARRELS BOXES 


Will neither dent nor break when subjected tohard 
Stronger than wood, lighter than steel. 


Write for Bulletin 12. 
DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. 


Bridgeport, Pa. Elsmere, Del. 
Branches in Principal Cities. 





usage. 
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72 
with the inner-house phone for saving steps is the final 
kitchen convenience. 

The bedroom contains many electrical conveniences and 
articles for the toilet, including an electric massage vibra- 
tor, curling iron, hair dryer and boudoir lamps. There is 
an electric heating pad and a small electric water heater in 
case of sickness. The bedroom is heated by electricity in 
chilly weather and cooled with an electric fan when the 


nights are too warm. There is a connection for the vacuum 





BREAKFAST NOOK IN THE “Home ELeEctTRICAL.”’ 


cleaner. Most interesting of all the electrical appliances in 


the bedroom is the burglar switch, which, when needed, 
lights every lamp in the house. 

Near the bedroom is the nursery with its electric toys 
and an electric device at the window to keep the room 
supplied with fresh air without dangerous drafts. The 
nursery is heated by electricity and there is an electric nur- 
sery outfit for preparing medicine, food, ete., in case of 
sickness. An electric heating pad is also provided to warm 
up cold hands and toes. 

The bathroom is finished in white tile and porcelain. 
Here are such electrical conveniences as a hot water cup 


for shaving, a glowing electric radiator, an eleetrie vibra- 





KITCHEN IN THE “Home ELECTRICAL.” 

tor and a hair dryer. An exhaust fan and an eleetric 
ozonator maintain a wholesome atmosphere. The hot water 
for the bathroom is drawn as usual from the tank in the 
kitchen. 

The sewing room is replete with electric appliances for 
sewing, mending and dressmaking. The sewing machine is 
operated by an electric motor controlled by the foot treadle 
A three- and a six-pound electric iron are located on a 
convenient board, and a small portable vaeuum cleaner is 


used to pick up threads and seraps of cloth 


The home is equipped with a complete electrical laundry. 

Provision has been made, in the shed, for constant water 
pressure all over the house when the water supply is a 
well or spring. Here is installed an automatic air-pressure 
system. The pump is driven by a small electric motor, con- 
trolled by a pressure switch. 

Nearly every home has a workshop where the-man-of- 
the-house builds and repairs, especially in country places. 
The shop is equipped with a workbench, bench-type drill 
press, clipping hammer, electrie riveter and grindstone. 
Then there is a buffing outfit, saw table, bench type lathe 
and metal melting pot, all electrically operated. Handy 
little electric soldering irons and an electrie glue-pot aid 
in repairing leaky utensils or broken woodwork. An air 
heater provides comtort. 

The “Home Electrical” demonstrates the extent to which 
electricity is readily adaptable for all kinds of domestic 
service where light, heat and power are required. These 


electrical devices are simple to use and comparatively mod- 


erate in cost. 





Tue S. K. F. Batt Bearing Company have been obliged 
to greatly increase their office space in the Hudson Terminal 
Building. Within the last four months, they have about 
doubled their offices so that they now occupy a full wing 
ou the 6th floor of the Hudson Terminal Bldg., 50 Chureh 
St., New York. 

This company is the only ball bearing company import- 
ing bearings from Europe that has not been interferred 
with by the war. Sweden, being a neutral country, is en- 
abled to send large and regular shipments via Norway and 
Denmark without entering the war zone. These Swedish 
imported ball bearings are now very much in demand on 
account of the high grade of the material and superiority 
of workmanship. The bearings are made in Gothenburg 
in a model factory employing 3,000 hands, engaged exclu- 


sively in the manufacture of S. K. F. ball bearings. 





Arabol Gum G, one of the staples of THe AraBot MP«. 
Co., 100 William St., New York, when used in its pure state, 
gives excellent results in light or heavy sizing of cotton 
warps and is especially recommended for use in export 
goods, sueh as China shirtings, drills, denims, coarse or 


medium goods, ete. Mixed with starch, it gives volume and 
adhesive power, adding at the same time, elasticity and ten- 


sile strength. 


K. E. Kersten has been appointed branch manager of 
the Boston Be.tine Co., 172 West Randolph St., Chicago. 
A large and varied assortment of their well known brands of 
high grade belting, hose and packing is constantly earried 
in Chieago to facilitate the prompt shipment of staple goods. 
Careful, competent and courteous attention is given to all 


inquiries. 





Frep S. Hinps, Mill Architect and Engineer, has re- 
moved from 19 Milk St. to 1119 Oliver Building, 141 Milk 
St., Boston. Fifteen years ago Mr. Hinds opened his first 
office in the Essex Building near South Station. He had 
just resigned his position with the late Stephen Greene, 
sole partner at the time of Lockwood, Greene & Co., Mill! 


Engineers, after a service of 18 years. 
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Established 


Spinning Tape “198 
Specialists 


Makers of tape for all kinds of 


has demonstrated the lwsting 
qualities of 
CORTRIGHT 
Painted (Red or Green) 
METAL SHINGLES 







. ese painted metal shingle roofs put on 28 
tape drives and all makes of Doewing thes thewe te.oe aos to say the t0 
machinery. Makers of listings, cord high price for galvanised shingles due’ to 
leaders and all kindsof mill tapes Gecuphent Ge anmay ois aneee tela 

record made by 
Write Us ites eas 
= = s METAL SHINGLES 
BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. a ee ee ee ee eee Oh aD 
Write for further information, complete prices, 


LOWELL, MASS. 0 obligatio 


etc. N n. 
CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 
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JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood Extracts & Hematine 


Providence, R. I. 








% Better than | | Clinton H. Scovell & Company 


| ever from 


YOUR Standpoint Certified Public Accountants 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES I d t e ] E e 
have been added to the ‘‘1912'’ 

Cloth Cutting, Folding and Wind- ndustria ngineers 
ing Machine which add at least 
50% to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the —— 
edges—roll it up and give you - | rd 
exact measurement of every piece o 
cloth going through the machine. 110 State St. Boston, Mass. 

It saves time, labor, machines a 
and cloth. 





YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE where before it required 
two, and you get an extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 
It cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to more 


and greater profits. 
THE ENORMOUS SAVINGS WILL INTEREST YOU. 


Mail a card for complete information and prices. 
en in need of special machinery, write me. we 
IRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. S$. A., Dept. “C.”* 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA—— LUMINA SOAPALITE 
ideal location for manufacturing industries, havin 
AT cess to three railroads Cheap power, plenty af T H E M I N E RR A _ _ O A Pp 
“Write for Particulars. THE DETERGENT 
West Point-Lanett Chamber of Commerce WITHOUT AN EQUAL 


West Point, Georgia. 
Washes thoroughly and quickly—rinses 
freely. Brightens and sets colors. 


Printing for the Textile Trade BOOKLET FREE 
Bands. Labels, Rider Tickets, Stickers. Box- THE ELECTRIC SMELTING 


Textile Cost Accounting 


Wh 
J. A. F 

















tops, Color work, Embossing and woes 
Large lots a specia'ty. Jobbers’ Specials. 

Prompt attention to inquiries. Oo Oo & ALUMINUM CO. 
ACME PRINT COMPANY q Lockport, New York 





320 No. Ninth St. Reading, Pa. 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
ments are solicited for this department. 
Other notices pertaining particularly to 
the Southeastern section will be found in 

the Southern Mill Situation review. 








INDIANA. 


MisHawaka.—H. G. Christman & Co., South Bend, Ind.. 


have been awarded a contract for the erection of the large 
addition to the plant of the Mishawka Woolen Manufactur- 
The 


ing Company, woolen footwear, lumbermen’s socks, ete. 
improvements planned wil! necessitate an estimated total 


investment of $500,000. Approximate dimensions of pro- 
posed building are 100 x 235 feet for four stories, and 100 x 
165 feet for two stories, with basement. At the north end 
of this building will be erected a three-story 85 x 65-foot 
ell. The buildings will be of concrete and steel construction, 
and will be fireproof throughout. After this construction 
has been completed a large six-story office building will be 
Albert Kahn, Detroit, Mich., is the architect. 


NEw JERSEY. 


erected. 


BELVIDERE.—A quantity of new machinery is being in- 
stalled in the plant of John E. Allen, misses’ and ladies’ rib- 
bed hose, to take care of increased business received. 

PertH AmBoy.—The Board or Trade, it is understood, is 
to finance the erection of a building for the Nelson & Lans- 
berg Company, muslin underwear manufacturers at Perth 


Amboy, for which contract has been let. Building will be 
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66 x 90 feet, two stories, of brick construction, giving an 


approximate floor space ol 12,000 square feet. Jensen & 


Brooks are the architects. 
New York, 

Cusa.—The hosiery mill to be established here is to be 
in operation at an early date under the name of the Cuba 
Knitting Mills. Capital is being furnished by Henry C. 
Martin, president of the First National Bank. 

New York.—The Oak Knitting Co., which operates mills 
in Syracuse and Areade, N. Y., and Ypsilanti, Mich., man- 
ufacturing men’s, women’s and children’s ribbed underwear, 
has opened an office at 366 Broadway where the produet will 
be sold direct. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA.—An additional story will be built on 
the present Philadelphia plant of H. A. Romberger Knitting 
Co., Frankford avenue and Orleans street. The plant is 
now one story and basement, so the additional story will add 
materially to its quarters. The addition will be of brick, 
40 x 100. There are at present about 125 machines in opera- 
tion at this plant, and 30 additional machines are on order, 
which will mean an inerease in the production of at least 
25 per cent. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Harry C. Aberle has been elected to 
sueceed Henry Brown as manager of the Brown-Alberle Co., 
Huntington 


manufacturer of hosiery at Palethorp and 


streets, Philadelphia. Henry Brown, who was also treasurer 
of the firm, has disposed of his stock in this company and 
severed all connection with it. He is not yet prepared to 
make an announcement as to his plans. For the present 


no treasurer has been eleeted to succeed him. 


Our Hosiery Machines 


automatically set up and drop off each stocking and make the anti- 
ravelling course, and, in addition to the cost of transferring the cuffs 
of half hose and the sewing of the welts of women’s hose, these 


machines effect very pronounced savings, for instance 


in the case 


of half hose, the ordinary ribbed machine is eliminated entirely, and, 
of course, the first cost of this machine, its maintenance and floor 
space, together with the knitting waste, the cost of cutting the ribbed 
top and the ravelling waste, which in the ordinary practice is un- 
escapable, are entirely saved. 


Transfer menders are altogether eliminated and the expense and 
annoyance of training expert help is avoided. 


In respect of the women’s hose there is no éxpense for severing 
the stockings, no sewing machine operation and consequently no 
waste on account thereof and a marked decrease in loopers ravelling 


waste, due to the fact that the stockings are pressed off to a course 
and not left with a crooked unevenly eut edge. 


Established 1865. 


Scott & Williams, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


88 Pearl Street 
BOSTON 
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402 Morris Building 
PHILADELPHIA 





DOBBINS SOAP MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of the Celebrated 
Dobbins Cotton Softener 
Also 
Olammon 
(A concentrated Scouring Compound) 


and 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC MILL SOAPS 
Working Samples Cheerfully Furnished Gratis. 














In universal use 
by thousands o' 
manufacturers 
and shippers. 


B dl The BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE ¢ 
radley sc3na™ 
Write for catalogue y* 
© 
Stencil 


Machine 


Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


4 A. J. BRADLEY 
<a Gen. Sales Agent 








Write for Prices and Samples. 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., 


99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 





MERCERIZED YARNS 


Dyers—Bleachers—Gassers 


Dyers of 


Colors Fast to SUN and BLEACHING 


ABERFOYLE 


Manufacturing Company 
CHESTER, PA. 








CHICAGO 
746 Insurance Exchange 








. . 
American Soap & Washoline Co. 
Established 1861 

COHOES, NEW YORK 
Largest Manufacturers of Textile Soaps and Soap Powders 
in the United States. 
FOR ALL COTTON MILL 
USES. 

The following concerns are 
now handling our Goods and 
will supply you at Factory 
Prices. 

Waters-Garland Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hard 
ware Co., Anderson, S. C.; 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; McAnelly Hardware Oo., 
Huntsville, Ala. 











73 to 75 PER CENT PURE 

3 CLARIFIED 
CONCENTRATED 

Beate GRANULATED 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Used by the largest Cotton Mills, Print Goods 
Manufacturers and Sizing Makers. 
Write for Prices and Full Information. 


Carbondale Calcium Company. 
Home Office: Carbondale, Penna. 


Branch Offices:—New York, Boston, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Baltimore, and New Orleans. 
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Tue DEVELOPMENT AND ProperTIES OF Raw COTTON. 
Sixteen full 


W. Lawrence Balls, M. A., 221 pages. 
Pub- 


By 
Twenty diagrams in the text. 


page illustrations. 
lished by the MacMillan Company, New York City. Price 
$2.00. 

In this book Mr. Balls has gone into a careful analysis 
of the development of the cotton plant and its pedigree. 
He has considered the development of the boll from a struc- 
tural standpoint and also diseusses the effects of environ- 
He further takes up the matter of com- 


mental influences. 
The complete chapters, to- 


mercial lint in all its phases. 
vether with a summary of the development of cotton grow- 
ing and an aecount of the methods used in the investigation, 
together with statistical data, completes one of the most 
thorough books on raw cotton it has ever been our pleasure 
to look over. What makes this book particularly interest- 
ing to the student of cotton plant conditions in America, 
is the fact that the author has considered and experimented 
almost entirely with Egyptian cotton. Therefore, considered 
as a carefully summerized description of Egyptian plants 
and usages, it is not only of particular interest to those 
manufacturers using Egyptian cotton in mills, but also to 
all cotton planters in America who desire carefully com- 
piled facts concerning the growing and methods of handling 
the Egyptian cotton crop. 





DocKHAM’s CLOTHING MANUFACTURE AND CUTTING-UP 
TRADE REPORT AND Directory FOR 1915. 384 pages. Price 
$6.00. Published by the Dockham Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 

This report and directory lists manufacturers of clothing, 
awnings, sails, tents, flags, boots and shoes, trunks and bags, 
window shades, mattresses, rubber goods and many other 
classes of manufacture. Also jobbers of various textile man- 
ufactures; makers of cotton goods, department stores and 
New York offices. Altogether there are listed in this volume 


over 19.000 buyers. 





PersoONaAL Erriciency, APPLIED SALESMANSHIP AND 
SALES ADMINISTRATION. By Irving R. Allen, President of 
the Irving Allen Company, Sales Counsellors and Advisors. 
315 pages. Bound in flexible leather. Published by the 
LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, III. 

Mr. Allen, fhe author, is an expert on sales organization 
and sales efficiency. He has had a wide experience in es- 
tablishing and re-organizing sales departments and training 
salesmen. He has a big record back of him in making sales. 
This book is one of a series of works on business subjects 
by such men as Hugo Munsterberg, Samuel D. Hirsehl, Ed- 
win Herbert Lewis, Hugo Diemer, Henry Parker, Louis 
Guenther, Maurice H. Robinson, Elmer H. Youngman.E. H. 
Gaston, Paul Neystrom, and others. This series is used 
as a basis for the course in business administration at the 
LaSalle Extension University. The single volumes are sold 
separately for college class room use only. This book 


by Mr. Allen, which is the first of this series to appear, will 
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prove of exceptional value to many manufacturers who, 


while being thoroughly experienced in manufacturing, are 


decidedly short on salesmanship. An inferior grade of 


goods well sold brings better financial returns to the manu- 
facturer than a high quality of goods poorly sold at unre- 
munerative prices. A successful cotton manufacturer should 
be a very versatile man and one of his accomplishments 
should be successful salesmanship. 





The Coming of Automatic Looms. 





Anticipating the close of the European war English 
manufacturers are looking toward the business future with 
prophetic eyes. At the annual meeting of the Textile In- 
stitute in Manchester recently, Oscar S. Hall, M. I .M. E. of 
Bury, read a paper on looms from which the following 
was abstracted by the Textile Mercury as showing the trend 
of English thought on this subject: 

It was not intended (said Mr. Hall) 
particular type of automatic loom, nor to compare one sys- 
tem of automatic looms with another. 

At the beginning it was necessary to be satisfied that a 
satisfactory automatic loom had been designed and con- 
structed from a mechanical point of view. 

He thought that the day of automatic 
had dawned, that they were on the eve of 
ment than had hitherto been experienced. 

They must not overlook the dead weight of prejudice 
which had worked and still did work against the automatic 
loom. Automatic looms would lose nothing in appreciation 
if they could be put under the care of weavers in a new 
district who did not know but that they were the only sys- 
tem of looms in general use. 

Incidentally he would touch upon the two kinds of auto- 
matic looms, the weft-changer and the shuttle-changer, 
simply to record the impression which he had come to long 
ago, after many experiences, that the future lay absolutely 
and entirely with the weft changer. 

To approach nearer the practical, the essence of his paper. 
In his view the weaving industry of England was on the 
eve of a great change. Many and various were the factors 
tending to weigh down the balance more and more to the 
advantage of the automatic loom. Not only were there 
technical advances, but the changes in social legislation and 
conditions were steadily ensuring that the automatic loom 
should come into its own. 

Let them take the National Insurance Act: For 1000 auto- 
matic looms they might assume 50 operatives were required; 
for 1,000 ordinary looms 200 operatives. At present within 
the weaving industry there was only Health Insurance; it 
was only a question of a short time when unemployment in- 
surance would be added. The saving now would pay interest 
on part of the necessary greater capital expenditure, and 
on a greater part when the provisions of the Act increased 
their hold on the weaving industry. 

Take the Workmen’s Compensation Act: The charge was 
a percentage on wages, therefore there was a further saving 
on this score with automatic looms. 

War bounties: The man with automatic looms had a 
tendency also at present was for a higher remuneration of 
less aggregate to pay in proportion to his production. The 
labor, and the possibility was increased of this tendency be- 
eoming effective by reason of a shortage. There was, owing 
to the war, a shortage of labor in many mills. Higher 
wages ever brought more labor-saving machinery into exist- 
ence. Further, there was the possibility of allowing looms 
to run after the operatives had left the mill. About two 
years ago he stood in a small department of a mill. There 
were 60 automatic looms. A man and a woman attended 
to them; the man had 35 and the woman 25 looms. They 
went to dinner. He stayed behind. The looms were left 
running. In half an hour he counted the looms still run- 
ning; there were forty! 

If that is the trend of English thought it is possible 
that the close of the war will see a general adoption of 
automatic looms in England. This will increase the com- 


petitive difficulties of those mills in this country still using 


to deal with any 


looms in England 
a quicker develop- 


the old stvle common loom. 


Eel Xe « 
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The factory of THE GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, 
in Bound Brook, N. J., now oceupies an entire city block, 
which contains two departments, consisting of what is known 
as the Bound Brook department and the Nigrum department. 

In the Bound Brook manufactured 


Bound Brook graphite and bronze oil-less bearings, which 


department are 
have been well known throughout the country for more than 
twenty-five years. 

The Nigrum department is new in the sense that the 
product has been put on the market in the last two years 
This 


department has grown so rapidly that there is absolutely no 


after eight years of careful experimenting and study. 


room at the old plant to take care of its required produc- 
tion, therefore, the Graphite Lubricating Company have 
bought a property that is two miles from the old plant, 
covering a plot of more than 500 by 200 feet, situated on 
the main bonlevard to New York, on the tracks of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. A side track 
is available from all of these roads. 

The buildings on the new property, for the present, will 
consist of one building 30 by 130 feet, and another building 
10 by 120 feet, two stories, which gives ample store room. 
The first mentioned building will be used for the machinery 
necessary to finish the bushings in their respective shapes 
and sizes, while the first floor of the second building will 
contain a very commodious office and what is known as the 
impregnating room. The second floor of this building will 
be a stock room where graphite impregnated wood of all 


sizes will be carried so that quick delivery can be made of 
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These new buildings will be known as 


all hurry-up orders. 
Plant No. 2 and will be used only for the Nigrum graphite 
impregnalid wood department, leaving the Bound Brook 
and bronze department at the old plant. 

While the Graphite Lubricating Company are making 
a specialty of graphite impregnated wooden bushings for all 
uses such as loose pulleys, friction clutches, ventilating and 
automobile fans, spindle bearings, saddles, they are also 
paying particular attention to skewers and dowels, which 
means a large saving in breakage. Dowels made of their 
material need no lubrication, and are practically everlast- 


ing. They will be glad to furnish information upon re- 


quest. They have a very handsome booklet covering this 


proposition , which will be forwarded to any one interested, 





Superintendents, engineers and master mechanics can 
booklet 
formation which they should have at hand by applying to 
the & VaLveE MANUFACTURING 


CoMPANY, 216 Camden street, Boston, Mass. It 


receive a containing tables and other valuable in- 


AMERICAN STEAM GAUGE 
costs noth- 
ing and is worth a great deal. Send now before the supply 
is exhausted. 


The Charlotte office of the ArRNoLD Horrman Co. has 


heen changed from Room 506. Independence Building to 
Rooms 806 and 807, where a very handsome suite of offices 


have been prepared. R. E. Buck, the genial and popular 
Southern manager, will be glad to weleome his many friends, 
and extends a cordial invitation to all of them to eall and 


inspect his new equipment. 


COMPARATIVE DELIVERED COST OF SLAG AND CRUSHED STONE COMPILED 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF CONTRACTORS BIDDING ON AN IMPORTANT RE- 
INFORCED CONCRETE PROPOSITION WHERE THE FREIGHT RATE 
IS GREATLY IN FAVOR OF STONE 


Comparison based on a requirement of 5,000 cu. yds. of 114,” Aggregate. 


Weight of stone conservatively estimated........ 
Actual average weight of slag...............008- 


Delivered cost of stone.........$1.70 per eu. yd. 
Delivered cost of slag 1.30 per eu. yd. 


Wagon Haul 
Hauling charge 


COST OF MATERIAL AND HAULING 


5,000 cu. yds. of crushed stone @ $1.70........... 
oe? ee 


a 2 eS 


slag 


CeCe ee ee ee ee se ee ee ee ee 


$8,500.00 
6.500.00 


$2000.00 


Weight of 5,000 cu. yds. stone.........° 6,500 tons 
Weight of 5,000 eu. yds. slag...........5,000 tons 
Saving in weight, favor of slag......... I i lie aid ee ee tis a le $ 225.00 
Saving in cost of material and hauling favor of slag ..............cccccccccccccccecs $2,225.00 


In addition to the above, you may conservatively estimate an additional 10° saving in all hand- 
ling costs, due to the fact that slag is at least 600 lbs. lighter than stone per cubic yard. 














Slag contains absolutely no foreign matter and does not vary materially in analysis as pro- 
duced by the furnace from day to day, the year round. This is necessary because upon the 
analysis of the slag, depends the analysis of the iron. 

While slag makes a much stronger, and at the same time, lighter concrete than either stone or 
gravel, it also absolutely protects the reinforcing metal from corrosion. 

Upon request, we will be pleased to furnish complete analysis and disinterested testimony 
corroborating our claims. 


BIRMINGHAM SLAG COMPANY, 1001-6 Woodward Bldg., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Farmers are using concrete for all types of buildings. Small struc- 
tures are erected without skilled labor. Buildings of this kind mean 
elimination of maintenance charges, such as painting and repairs. 
Furthermore, they are sanitary, fireproof and in the end cheaper than 
the cheapest type of frame construction. 


Concrete Construction 


T is a popular notion that the great bulk of the 
I Portland cement manufactured in the United 

States, which now represents an annual output 
of nearly a hundred million barrels, is consumed in 
large engineering enterprises and municipal improve- 
ments. As a matter of fact, however, many millions 
of barrels are used annually upon the farms of the 
United States. 

The American farmer has come to a realization of 
the fact that most of his structural work has been 
costly and extravagant through rapid deterioration 
involving constant repairs if not renewals. He has 
also discovered that cement represents economy 
other than that to be found in permanent construc- 
tion. For example, millions of dollars have been 
wasted annually by feeding grain on the ground, a 
large part of it being trampled into-the mud or dust 
and irretrievably lost. To prevent this waste pro- 





\lways free from mud and dust, concrete roads answer the purpose 
of motorists, horsemen and pedestrians alike. They are a boon to 
the farmer's family as well as to himself. Concrete roads are 
passable at all seasons of the year. They are built with a flat crown 
and gritty surface texture, which prevents horses and cars from 
slipping They cost little in excess of well-built macadam roads 
while average maintenance costs have not exceeded $30 per mile 


per year 


Sanitary precautions on the dairy farm are absolutely essential. 
Dairy barns are now built from foundation to roof of unburnable, 
non-decaying and everlasting concrete. Such structures can be easily 
cleansed and afford no harbor for rats, vermin or other noxious or 
disease-creating agencies. 


on American Farms 


gressive farmers are putting down feeding floors of 
concrete, which pay for themselves within a year or 
two through the saving of grain alone. On some 
large farms the area of these pavements comprises 
many square feet beyond the requirements of a mere 
feeding floor. Conerete, owing to its impervious 
nature, is also effecting a large saving through the 
protection of grain in storage, large quantities of 
which are destroyed each year by rats, mice and 
other destructive agencies. The value and economy 
of concrete to the farmer have been so clearly dem- 
onstrated that he is likely to become one of the 
largest users of cement, taking farm consumption in 
the aggregate. His education along this line began 
only recently and on many farms owners are merely 
waiting for present inferior types of construction to 
require renewals before they engage in concrete con- 
struction on a larger scale. This will mean a marked 
inerease in the demand for cement throughout rural 
districts. 

The farmer, as a rule, has used cement success- 
fully. Failures due to the use of improper materials 
or poor workmanship have been very few compared 
with the thoroughly excellent work accomplished in 
all sections of the country. But he is becoming bet- 
ter informed upon the subject from day to day and 
is now undertaking quite important projects, even to 
the building of substantial barns and like structures. 

One of the conspicuous advantages of concrete 
construction is that it may be done without skilled 
labor where there is proper supervision. Suitable 
materials in the way of sand and stone are to be 
found in practically all sections of the country, thus 
bringing the proposition down to a matter of labor 
cost rather than cost of material. 


Among all modern structural materials concrete 
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Concrete being a plastic material, it can be cast in any form, and 
become a solid and seamless mass. This makes it especially adaptable 
in hydraulic work. On the farm concrete is supplanting decaying 
and filth-absorbing wood for watering troughs, cisterns, tanks and 
kindred types of construction. Where used for watering tanks the 
customary mud hold found around wooden tanks has disappeared 
Concrete tanks last indefinitely and require no repairs. 

alone shows increased strength with lapse of time 
and exposure to the elements. It is the best of our 
fire-resisting materials. It does not shrink, warp or 
decay. Hence the almost total elimination of outlay 
for painting, repairs and renewals. Being a plastic 
material, conerete may be cast into any form and 
left to harden into indestructible stone. It may be 
made into seamless monolith, a virtue of pronounced 
advantage in the construction of dairy plants, cis- 
terns and kindred structures calling for sanitary 
precautions. 

As stated, conerete is reasonable in first cost. 
This is illustrated in the case of concrete silos, which 
ean be built, taking the average, for about $2.50 per 
ton capacity. The first cost is the whole cost, as a 
well built concrete silo requires no repairs. In a 
number of instances frame barns have been destroyed 
by fire, leaving these huge stone jars and their con- 
tents intact. Their weight is such that they never 
blow down. Again, conerete has become a very im- 
portant economy in the matter of fencing. Concrete 
fence posts do not decay at ground level as in the 
case of wooden posts. Furthermore, they keep in 
better alignment and are never destroyed by fire. 
On a large country estate near Philadelphia posts of 
concrete were made at a cost of only 2314 cents each, 
notwithstanding the fact that all material was pur- 
chased. In brief, the farmer has become so im- 
pressed with the value of this material that he is now 
using it for practically every purpose for which 
wood and stone are employed. He is building barns, 
stables, corn-cribs, cisterns, sidewalks, poultry 
houses, feeding floors, dipping vats and fences of 
indestructible concrete. 

Perhaps the greatest good that is to come to the 
American farmer through the advent of concrete 
will be found in its application to roads. The utility 
and economy of the conerete road was fully de- 
scribed in a previous issue, but it may be repeated 
that in the case of concrete highways, as in building 








The farmers of the United States have wasted miliions of dollars 
innually by feeding grain on the ground Concrete feeding floors 
prevent stock from trampling it into the mud and dust They r 


cheap and sanitary. 


construction, maintenance becomes a negligible fae- 
tor. Wherever extended concrete road systems have 
been built land values have increased. In some lo- 
ealities they have more than doubled. But the users 
of these roads no longer talk about their first cost 
or low maintenance. They consider only their value 
to them as individuals in that they bring direct and 
immediate pecuniary profit instead of being a burden 
to the taxpayers. 

The foregoing is a partial review of present farm 
uses of this important structural material and with- 
out question the consumption of cement upon the 
farms of the United States will be largely increased. 





The feeding of silage was an important step forward in American 
agriculture. Concrete has solved the problem of preserving this val- 
uable feed at minimum cost. Concrete silos cannot shrink, warp or 
decay. It is impossible to burn them and they do not blow down in 
violent wind storms. They are recommended by agricultural experts 
throughout the country. Average construction cost has been 
per ton capacity. 
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Gate City Cotton Mills 


1209-10 Fourth National Bank Bldg., 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


RING SPUN 


HOSIERY YARN 


We Sell Direct to Knitters and Guarantee Satisfaction. 
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ARABOL GUM G. 


Attracts Moisture and Softens the Yarn. 

Retains the Moisture, Making the Yarn More Pliable. 
Adds Strength and Elasticity. 

Boils Thin; Thereby Penetrating the Yarn. 


Opens the Yarn, Preventing Break-Backs. 
Lays the Fibre. 


Trial Orders Shipped on Approval— 
Especially Valuable in Hot Dry Weather 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


100 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Sales Agent, CAMERON MacRAE, - Charlotte, N. C. 
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